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KEEPING UP WITH THE CHILDREN. 


‘HE was a woman of middle age, thin and plain, 
\) with no claim to beauty except the eager dark 
eyes shining starlike from a wistful, care-lined face, 
Twenty years ago she had slipped her trustful hand 
into that of another, and counting the world well 
lost for the sake of her love and faith, had entered 
upon a life of such toil, privation, and heroic en- 
durance as only women in frontier settlements, 
amid primitive conditions, know. 

‘*T have tried my best,” she said, simply, ‘‘to keep 
up with the children. Father and I resolved, when 
our first boy was a baby, that, stint and scrape and 
contrive as we might, we'd educate all that heaven 
sent us. And we have done what we could. I 
wasn't willing that my children should get ahead of 
me; I've tried to study their lessons with them, and 
to enter into their feelings. I don’t want them to 
outstrip me in the race.” 

This mother had been one of those to whom early 
rising and late retiring had been always essential, 
in order that the routine of the house-work should 
not suffer. In that part of the country where she 
lived, hired help for domestic purposes was almost 
unheard of; women did their own work, a neighbor's 
daughter sometimes lending a kind hand in an exi- 
gency, and the men of the family doing their share 
at need. In her determined effort to keep step with 
her children in their intellectual development, she 
had in another direction builded better than she 
knew; for the children, boys and girls alike, had 
early been pressed into her service, and had, as she 
explained, ‘‘taken hold” of whatever was to be 
done. The boys could make beds and set tables as 
well as draw water and split wood. The girls were 
facile housekeepers, with a practical knowledge of 
cooking and laundry-work—in American society as 
essential in the outfit for life to the richest as to 
the poorest. Though the living in the household 
was plain, it was abundant, and the ideal set before 
the family was something nobler than a mere strife 
for wealth. Everything was open and above-board. 
Books were read and prized in common, and so much 
was going on to interest everybody that there was 
no temptation to devour poisonous tidbits in secret. 
So it came to pass that the keeping up with the 
children brought great good in its wake. 

At last a day dawned when the mother felt as if 
the first stone had been set in a wall of separation. 
Two of her brood had found their wings. A daugh- 
ter was going to college. A son was entering upon 
a business career. The little wistful woman yearned 
to keep pace with them both, yearned perhaps to or- 
dain the pathway of both, as she always had done. 
But it was inevitable that there should be some part- 
ing of the roads. Brave as she was, she kept down 
a heartache under her cheery show of courage. 

‘*Have comfort, dear,” said an older friend, who 
had been through a similar experience. ‘‘ The chil- 
dren will never outgrow you; you had a twenty 
years’ start of them. And you have so disciplined 
your mind, and trained your heart, and elevated 
your own thoughts above the daily rut, the fret, and 
the stir, that you dwell in a sereue atmosphere, fa- 
vorable to expansion of every faculty. They may 
acquire facts, but they will fly like honey - laden 
bees back to the hive. The mother who has kept 
pace with her children from babyhood to adolescence 
will never lose them.” 


THIS AND THAT GEM. 


T is not strange that as there is a fashion in every- 
thing, there should also be a fashion in the wear- 
ing of jewels. A few years since, the world was all 
for diamonds; now a ruby, a sapphire, an emerald, 
hold equal court with the stone that concentrates all 
their splendor in itself. A generation ago an opal, 
for all the beauty of its hidden fires and colors, was 
considered so entirely unlucky that few were will- 
ing to be its possessor. But in this beauty-loving 
generation the charm of the stone has been fully 
acknowledged, and they are fortunate who have an 
opal to wear, and twice fortunate who have one with 
its beauties set off by an encircling zone of diamonds. 
Again, there were many who disliked to wear the 
turquoise, not only because it was thought that it 
turned green if wet, and was therefore troublesome, 
but because it was supposed to pale or to deepen its 
azure tint according to the health or the ailment 
of its possessor, and had therefore an uncanniness 
which was not desirable in an every-day companion. 
Now, on the contrary, the turquoise is as eagerly 
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welcomed as any big yellow Indian pearl. Tt is said 
to have been the property of the onyx in occasioning 
nightmares and invoking the power of evil sprites 
that first caused it to be engraved with legends of 
exorcism and with likenesses of sacred objects and 
persons—the reason gradually being forgotten, and 
the engraving being made accordingly of anything 
that pleased the fancy. It was a kindred supersti- 
tion to this that regarded coral as possessing a charm 
against the evil-eye. 

Many of the ancient medical prescriptions made 
use of gems, highly triturated and reduced to the 
finest dust, to be swallowed as a remedy for one 
trouble and another. It was supposed, too, in this 
remedial line, that the wearer of the ruby, for in- 
stance, could have no trouble with his biliary organs; 
that the wearer of the sapphire would always pre- 
serve his eyesight, and the wearer of the diamond 
his purity; while both the diamond and amber were 
potent agents in the prevention of insanity; and no 
wearer of the amethyst —that stone sacred to the 
ring of a bishop, and whose purple is more than 
imperial—could ever become the victim of any sort 
of drunkenness. In fact, there is not a stone among 
them all that has not been given some special power, 
by one knows not what authority—the luck of the 
moon-stone, the ill luck of the emerald, the diamond's 
further power to make one impervious to poisons. 
We know better nowadays; we rehearse the pretty 
fancies, and allot this and that stone to our birth- 
month, and give our young girls birthday gifts of 
the appropriate stone to the birth-month, set in the 
number of diamonds corresponding to the number of 
their birthdays; but we know that no powdering of 
gems will cure disease, and no wearing of them will 
ward off ill fortune, and that we may love them and 
wear them for no other reason than for their own 
intrinsic and everlasting beauty. 





MRS. WOUTER VAN TWILLER. 


Saturday Afternoons. 











Exact.y what the trouble is with Mrs. Clyte I have not 
yet discovered, but she is not the Mrs. Clyte of old. I see it 
in a hundred different ways, and I can only define it by com- 
paring it to that subtle and quite undefinable change that 
comes over a flower when some of its crispness has gone and 
before any of its beauty has faded. 

Exactly what has gone from Mrs. Clyte I cannot discover, 
but whatever it is, she is trying to conceal its departure. 
Women all have different ways of doing this, I have begun to 
believe. The tired, nervous woman bustles, busying herself 
about the hundred and one unnecessary things. My dear old 
grandmother, I remember, used to dust the tops of her > 
tures. We knew then she was on the verge of illness. The 
woman hungry for affection takes on an attitude of indiffer- 
ence, becoming sometimes like the old maid of old story- 
books. And the poor woman, the genteel poor woman—and 
the poor man, for the matter of that—shows a front to the 
world without a line of care written across it, Each and all 
are bent upon the same object—the concealment of some 
loss; and to accomplish this, they all project a diametrically 
opposed idea before themselves, behind which they hide or 
cower as behind a shield. 

Mrs. Clyte talks. It is her way of concealment. But her 
talk is not with that unapproachable poise and beauty of 
manner which has always distinguished her, but in long 
scattered stretches as it were. I grew inclined to believe, 
from listening to her to-day, that Mrs. Clyte was bored, which 
is why she feigns an interest inso many things. Itserves to 
baffle us and to protect her. It gives her, besides, the priv- 
ilege of her own choice of subjects—a refreshment always to 
bored men and women of the world. 

** What do you think is the most disagreeable thing about 
a disagreeable man?” she said. ‘I believe it is his laugh. 
Awkwardness and ugliness are nothing to it. But that 
laugh! I heard one to-day, a single chuckle as he passed 
me, with an echo of applause in it. You always hear that 
when a man is a little pleased over the wickedness of some- 
body. I only saw this man’s back, but he had stopped to 
look over a group of newsboys gambling in the street. Why 
does no one, I wonder, get at these boys? I see them gam- 
bling wherever I go. even saw them ‘way down town, 
when I had to go there the other day. 
who was not sleotuer this afternoon, say something about 
its being ‘mean to skin a cripple.’ So I asked him what 
he meant—the group had broken up then—and he told me 
that the cripple had lost a dollar and a half to one boy, and 
a quarter to another. And the man who passed me had 
chuckled! 

“You know I like walking; but in the winter, not now, 
when the look of everything has begun to change, and the 
spring and summer shoppers from out of town are aang 
in every direction, looking so distracted and so warm, an 
everybody one knows has gone or is going. I only met one 
woman I knew at the Actors’ Fund Fair. The men were 
all there. I saw your friend, Mr. Van Pennwyppe. He has 
lost his blasé air of the winter. He hobnobbed with every- 
body, and was interested in everything. At the opera he is 
never interested in anything; he tries to look bored, but I 
know he is taking down the names in the boxes. I am glad 
1 went to the fair. I would not have missed seeing that 
ae of Shakespeare's house, with that pretty actress 
selling photographs out of the window. And all the booths, 
and all the stands, and all the earnestness of people. 1 like 
earnestness, don’t you? And I like people to be interested 
in things that open up new experiences to them. But no- 
body one knows ever is. It has to be talked over first and 
made fashionable, and then made into ‘an occasion,’ as Mr. 
Van Pennwyppe would say. Al! there is Miss Van Auken.” 

All this time I had not said a word. 


I heard a big boy, 
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WHICH IS THE REAL MRS. BRISBANE? 
BY MRS. JOHN SHERWOOD. 


‘HERE is a great confusion in America as to titles. It is 

one of the inconveniences of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and the war over it is complicated by the fact 
that both are right and both are wroug in a majority of 


cases. 

As, for instance, Mrs. Clarence Manners, Jun., writes to 
ask if she i Mrs. Clarence Manners, Jun. Her father-in- 
luw, Mr. Clarence Manners, Sen., is dead, but her mother-in- 
law is alive, and she persists in writing her name “ Mrs. 
Clarence Manners.” 

Now in point of law Mrs. Clarence Manners, Sen., has no 
right to do this. In England she would be Mrs. Mary 
Manners, and if a noble lady, Dowager Lady Manners. 
However, she has custom on her side. She is Mrs. Clarence 
Manners by courtesy. We, having no law of primogen- 
iture in this country, cannot give a man’s sons any rights, 
but our good feeling prompts us to treat his widow with 
every respect. She is not turned out of her house and made 
to surrender all her consequence, as in England. She is still 
the important widow, as she was the honored wife, and there- 
fore she is not *‘ old Mrs. Clarence Manners,” but ‘* Mrs. Clar- 
ence Manners,” and her daughter-in-law is Mrs. Clarence 
Manners, Jun., although this in its way is an absurdity if her 
husband is not junior any longer. Therefore it is a very 
difficult nut to crack. If Mrs. Clarence Manners has no 
sisters-in-law, she had better call herself ‘‘ Mrs. Manners,” 
but if there is a Mrs. Henry Manners and a Mrs. John Man- 
ners, all being in the same set, she cannot weil clo that. 

The most easy road out of the difficulty would seem to be 
that the mother-inlaw should retire gracefully, and write 
Mrs. Mary Manners on her card. But if she is unwilling to 
do this, the younger woman must make way for the elder. 
It is the American law in a country where age and the clergy 
are the only things entitled to reverence. 

Again, a difficulty arises between Mrs. Charles Brisbane 
and Mrs. Stephen Brisbane, who are aunt and niece. Mr. 
Charles Brisbane dies and leaves a son who has been named 
for his uncle, Stephen. The two ladies are suddenly pitted 
against each other, both claiming to be “ Mrs. Brisbane.” 
Now in law neither has a claim to this as an exclusive 
right. The one is Mrs. Stephen Brisbane, and the nephew's 
wife is Mrs. Stephen Brisbane, Jun., but if either lady can 
claim the title of ‘‘ Mrs. Brisbane,” it is the older lady, who 
has hitherto been known as Mrs. Stephen Brisbane. The 
brother, Charles Brisbane, who had been the head of the 
family, cannot transmit his headship. There is no law of 
primogeniture. All the brothers are equal. He can leave 
more money to one son than to the other, but not one of 
them can claim to be the Mr. Brisbane, nor can one of the 
wives be Mrs. Brisbane par excellence. 

The fact that a former Mayor of New York, the Hon. 
Smith Ely, wrote his name Smith Ely, Jun., as long as 
an uncle lived for whom he was named, is a proof of the 
universality of the rule that an uncle (and presumably an 
uncle's widow) keeps the right to the ooaieel name. Itisa 
very difficult problem, else we should not hear so much 
about it. 

There is also a very great misapprehension about signiug 
a check or a letter ‘‘ Mrs. Mary Brisbane.” This should 
never be done; it is not legal, for a title is not a name. 

All these questions seem unimportant until the postman 
or the cashier is called in, and these functionaries must be 
propitiated. Where shall the postman leave a letter ad 
dressed to Mrs. Brisbane? At 415 West Bronson Square or 
at 8 East Fifteenth Street? This geographical question be 
comes so puzzling that he is bound to inform both, and ask 
them to send him further instructions. If there is a check 
inside, payable to Mrs. Brisbane, for $10,000, and the wrong 
Mrs. Brisbane gets it, who is to decide which shall keep it? 

This confusion led to great trouble a few years ago, when ° 
the wrong Mrs. Brisbane got a check for a charity and ap- 
plied it. It afterwards appeared that it was intended for 
another Mrs. Brisbane and another charity. But Charity 
No. 1 would not give it up. Charity is like the pawnbroker s 
shop—hard to convince without the ticket. 

he French get around this, as they do everything, 
easily, by appending the word Mére. ‘* Mrs. Clarence Man- 
ners, Mére,”” would solve the whole difficulty. Whether it 
would solve the question as between aunt and niece, no one 
can say. How difficult it is to smooth out these moral 
wrinkles in our society! How easy it is in France! 

And then, what sball we say when people ask us which 
is the real Mrs. Brisbane, in a large sense, as a leader of 
society? 

And what shall we say in Europe to the perpetual ques- 
tions, Who are your best people? What is the set? Who is 
the real Mrs. Brisbane? 

Generally speaking, people who are most solicitous about 
social status huve a reason for being so, and those who think 
least about it have the most solid footing. It does not occur 
to him whose social position is unquestioned to discuss it; 
but to him who is climbing, and has not exactly niched him- 
self in the place he covets, it is an important and interesting 
question, hence often the identity of the real Mrs. Brisbane 
is of great importance. If he, like the Jetter and the check, 
should happen to be misdirected—how shocking! 

Exclusiveness in America, whose most distinguished men 
have come from the humblest walks of society, is out of place. 
Men like Abraham Lincoln, Henry Wilson, Andrew Johnson, 
and Henry Clay will do for examples. Certainly we cannot 
adopt for a moment any aristocratic privileges or titles, or 
copy the laws of the English nobility. 

Wene have a right to choose their friends and associates, 
and put themselves into exclusive corners, defended by in- 
surmountable barriers, if they choose. If they were obliged 
to accept the society of those whom they did not like, life 
would be a —- But there is a difference between the 
enjoyment of such a privilege and looking down with con- 
tempt upon others who have not had their social advantages; 
and no position gives them auy rights as to the assumption 
of titles. 

With us it is all ‘‘ question.” We might as well discuss 
the aphorism whether a plain unimaginative good Chris- 
tian isa more valuable member of society than a man of taste 
and a poet. Every one would vote from his own stand-point. 
So with the three mooted points. No one is right and no 
one is wrong. The burden of proof would be that the older 
lady should have her choice of names and titles. 

How did we lose the beautiful epithet of madame, and 
take the lesser epithet of missis? ‘‘ Language is enriched 
by association with noble, truthful, and unartificial periods 
of time, and impoverished in ages of social corruption or 
want of vitality.” The word “ missis,” corruption of mis- 
tress, is evidently from one of these ‘‘ impoverished ages.” 

Why is it that Americans, of all people, are so prone to 
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matter of titles? We agree that it is of importance that we 
know our own names, whether we are the real Mrs. Brisbane 
or Mrs. Stephen Brisbane. So,while that is a question some- 
what unanswerable, we should advise both ladies to write 
out Mrs. Stephen Brisbane and Mrs. Stephen Brisbane, Jun., 
for the postman, and Mary Brisbane and Julia Brisbane for 
the cashier, not clinging to either for the sake of distinction, 
for there is very little of that kind of distinction possible. 

We have no “interference theory of government” to help 
us, either. They will not legislate at Washington for us. 
We have got to go by that great. unwritten law, public opin- 
jon. And yet, although we know this well enough, it is still 
the fact that people seem beset with the idea that it is the 

rovince of government to attempt everything and to regu- 
ate everything. It is this collision of authority in England 
which is always troubling the Church, and one clergyman 
accuses another of too High Churchism or too Low, then 
there is a question “‘ which is the real Mrs. Brisbane”— 
‘which clergyman is right and which is wrong.” 

Now “‘ they say ” that the history of religion shows that it 
would better be left alove, that the history of trade and com- 
merce also shows that both will flourish better if government 
will let them alone, and that the arts have flourished in direct 
ratio to the extent that government has left them alone. We 
do not agree to this last, as art flourished best under kings 
and popes who were patrons. But in the matter of etiquette 
and titles we have no hope that even a good tyrant will arise 
to help us out of our dilemma. 

In the administration of cities and in the control and 
direction of luxury a good tyrant is a very desirable per- 
sonage. We shall never have him, but we would sometimes 
like him. He would tell us in a minute ‘“‘who is the real 
Mrs. Brisbane”; who is the leader of a set; what is fashion; 
what is society; whai is an American aristocracy; where does 
the Nob (shortened from nobility)—where does the Nob end 
and the snob begin; whether Mrs. Clarence Manners, Jun., 
is junior if her husband is not; and, above all, who is the 
real Mrs. Brisbane. 

Perhaps half of our uncertainty is because we all think 
so much about it. The Latins and Catholic nations always 
say credo, “I believe,” while the Northern nations say, “I 
think” ; for the simple reason that the former takes every- 
thing on trust, while the latter refer it to their reason. No 
Italian or Spaniard ever says penso, ‘‘1 think,” because he 
never thinks; he believes. He has been accustomed to have 
his thinking done out for him; he accepts and believes. No 
Anglo-Saxon ever believes anything until he has thought it 
over, and then he does not believe much. 

So with us it must all be a matter of speculation. We 
first make our etiquette, or we let it come; we then differ 
about it. Weare both right and both wrong, but we “think” 
that, as we have said, age has its rights and its dignities 
always in our American world. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MEN’S CLOTHING. 


] USINESS and travelling suits worn by men during the 

spring are mostly of checks in light Cambridge and 
Oxford grays. Very light beige shades are also worn in 
preference to the dark yellowish tans of last year. Tweeds, 
soft Angolas, and rough Scotch goods are selected for pres- 
ent use. As the season advances, lighter homespuns will 
be worn in pale gray, beige, black, or blue shades; and the 
rougher and more homely these stuffs are, the more stylish 
they are considered. The sack suit prevails. A single- 
breasted sack-coat of fair length is partly fitted to the figure 
by a seam down the middle of the back; the vest, with 
notched collar, is fastened by five buttons; the trousers are 
smaller than those of last season, and are quite straight. 
Few double-breasted sacks will be worn except for mid- 
summer yachting suits of navy blue or white serge. Striped 
stuffs are little used. Other suits for business and general 
wear have a three-buttoned cut-away coat with corded edges, 
or else double-stitched edges. 


CUT-AWAY COAT SUITS. 


Morning and walking suits,which many young men wear 
throughout the day when calling, and at noon weddings and 
at church, have a black cut-away coat (to fasten three but- 
tons) of soft Angola or of rough black vicufia cloth. The 
tendency is to cut these coats shorter in the waist, with longer 
skirt. Some tailors make double-breasted waistcoats for 
this suit of the material of the coat or of spotted vesting, or 
of light duck for summer wear, while others object to fancy 
vests, advising only single-breasted vests of the black goods 
of the coat. Striped trousers in slate gray shades complete 
this suit. Entire suits of gray worsteds, called walking 
suits, are made with the three-buttoned cut-away coat just 
described. 

FROCK-COAT SUITS. 


Afternoon suits, to be worn when making calls, at day re- 
ceptions, and by the groom, ushers, and guests at day wed- 
dings, have a double-breasted frock-coat of black Thibet, 
Cheviot, or vicufia cloth. Very fashionable young men 
wear this coat short in the waist, with long skirt reaching to 
the knee or below, but conservative men object to this ex- 
treme style, and advise the waist of natural length, with 
skirt stopping above the knee; this coat is fastened by three 
buttons, and bas rather broad lapels faced with silk. The 
double-breasted vest is of the same material for the present 
season, but for the summer is of white Marseilles, fancy duck, 
and white or figured cassimeres; it has seams on lapels, 
and fastens by four buttons. The trousers are of slate gray 
stripes; few checks are used for these trousers, as they are 
considered undress. Frock-coat suits entirely of smooth- 
finished gray worsteds or of rough gray wools are used as 
walking suits by men of fashion. 


RIDING SUITS. 

Horsemen in the Park and the roads beyond wear in the 
morving a brownish whip-cord sack-coat and vest, with lar; 
baggy plaid breeches, and leggings of light drab box cloth. 
Patent-leather riding-shoes and a pot hat complete this suit. 
The afternoon suit for horsemen has either a short double- 
breasted frock-coat of black Melton, or a three-buttoned cut- 
away of the same material. The long trousers are _ ay 
or tan, or else dark blue, with a braid stripe down tlic sides 
With this suit a top hat is worn. 


EVENING SUITS. 

Rough, dull, unfinished black worsteds are used through- 
out for evening suits. A double-breasted white Marseilles 
vest is usually added for summer wear. There is not the 
slightest change in the cut or finish of such suits. 

OVERCOATS, 


Spring and summer overcoats are single-breasted fly-front 


.™ 
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sacks in shape, cut of fair length to cover the elon skirts 
of coats them. They are mostly made of the covert 
coating which sheds dust and stands the hard wear of travel; 
others are of dark gray Eee. and of black Angolas and 
Thibet cloth faced with silk. 


TENNIS AND OFFICE COATS. 


Tennis and office coats are no longer made of the bright 
glaring colors that have been in favor, but are of quiet 
modest gray and bluish shades in striped and checked flannels. 
Suits for tennis have a single-breasted sack-coat of shaded 
gray stripes, a cotton Cheviot shirt with dots or small specks, 
+e white Melton trousers, with a belt of dark tan leather or 
jet black seal-skin. English coats for home and office wear 
are also of sack shape, and are made of soft twilled flannel in 
pin-head checks of blue or black with white; these are skele- 
ton sacks without lining. 


SHIRTS, COLLARS, AND CUFFS. 


White linen shirt bosoms for day or evening wear retain 
the shield shape of three or four plain thicknesses of linen. 
Embroidery is now little used on bosoms of dress shirts. 
The newest linen collars are standing bands buttoned close- 
ly, and slightly turned over at the top; bat the popular col- 
lar is self-rolling, with the corners to be broken over little 
or much, as the wearer finds becoming. Turned-down col- 
lars to be worn in the summer are e becoming to all by 
being put on very high bands, higher even than those of last 
summer, and they also have deeper points. Cuffs are square 
or round-cornered, to be fastened by linked buttons. 

Cotton Cheviot shirts, and those of zephyr, which is also 
called Madras, have almost taken the place of flannel shirts 
for négligé, travelling, and country wear in the summer. 
They are made with soft unstarched bosom, with a wide 
box pleat down the middle fastened by two pearl buttons, 
and with turned-over collar set on a high band. Other 
fancy stri shirts, notably of blue or pink percale with 
white stripes, have the stripes lengthwise in stiff shield- 
shaped bosoms, and are worn with white collars and cuffs. 
Two stud buttons— not screws — of mother-of-pearl fasten 
such bosoms. Pockets are set each side of the breast in 
Cheviot travelling shirts. For steamer wear and yachting 
are fine twilled flannel shirts of white ground narrowly 
striped with blue, pink, or black. 

Suits of underwear, whether of silk, balbriggan, or lisle- 
thread, are mostly woven in stripes; but when socks are 

rovided to match, they are also in plain colors. Grayish 

lue and lavender suits of vest and drawers are stri with 
white, pale blue with pink, or rose with blue, while for solid- 
colored garments salmon and ivory white are liked. 

Bath gowns of wool terry widely striped with pink or 
blue on white are made up with an absurd suggestion of a 
feminine Watteau pleat, and are confined at the waist by 
ropelike cord with tassels. 

SCARFS. 

A new scarf called the Culross is shaped like a four-in- 
hand, with one loose spreading end, the whole to be tied in 
a small knot close to the throat. They are principally of 
light-colored foulards and of repped silk of Te tints. The 

evis scarf with wide flowing ends, also like the four-in- 
hand when knotted, is fashionable in white silks powdered 
with colored blossoms, in the palest pink, and in pinkish 
lilac with brocaded figures, in cream grounds with lines or 
bars of color, and in the stylish new café au lait shades of 
light tan. Blue, pink, and heliotrope scarfs will also be much 
worn, and red scarfs are thought especially stylish with the 
7 light suits now in vogue. At day weddings white 
twilled silk or crape scarfs, either plain or figured, are worn 
by the groom, the ushers, and the guests. A pretty novelty, 
to be worn alike by ladies and men in the summer, is a nar- 
row scarf of foulard or surah not wider than the lawn tie 
for evening dress, tied similarly in a small square bow; these 
cost but 75 cents each, and young ladies buy them by the 
dozen; those of dark shot silk with tiny dots are effective 
with light homespun suits for men and girls alike. Windsor 
ties to be worn with outing shirts are wide bias scarfs of 
India silks and pongee of very much lighter weight than the 
silks of last season. They are eight to twelve inches wide, 
and are white grounds striped or crossbarred with blue, 
black, or red. vening ties of white lawn are slightly 
broader, measuring from an inch to two inches in width. 


HOSIERY AND HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Plain-colored and black balbriggan socks are chosen for 
general wear; gray, tan, and stone blue are good colors. For 
wearing with dress suits are black silk socks with vertical 
stripes of violet or of dark red, or else embroidered on the 
instep with fleurs-de-lis or other small figures. Plain black 
silk socks will still be worn with low Oxford ties. 

Fine sheer linen handkerchiefs have half-inch hems neat- 
ly hem-stitched, and a monogram or initial in long slender 
letters wrought in a corner. The newest way of addin 
color to handkerchiefs for morning use is a hem in Orienta 
colors and designs, as palm leaves of many colors, or of he- 
liotrope with yellow, or else of n and blue together. 
Other handkerchiefs have fine stripes or crossbars of color 
through the middle, while still others are of solid-colored 
linen—heliotrope, violet, or gray-blue—with white hem and 
tape border. 

SHOES. 


Both laced and buttoned shoes for walking are made of 
calf-skin, or with patent-leather vamps and Dongola uppers. 
Pointed and round toes are fashionable, but conservative 
men who think more of comfort than of style prefer medium 
wide toes that are almost square at the corners. Patent- 
leather is more used than it has ever been. It makes very 
handsome low Oxford ties for summer use, and forms wide 
tips on shoes of other leathers. Russet leathers of light and 
dark shades will be used again for low-cut summer shoes, 
and for high-laced shoes like those worn last year. 


JEWELRY. 

Haberdashers advise the use of but two studs of white 
enamel in the bosoms of shirts worn during the day, but 
jewellers sell sets of three pearls, or small diamond, ruby, or 
cat’s-eye studs for the large expanse of evening shirt fronts. 
Pearl studs are worn quite small, but if the wearer prefers, 
they may be of large size without offending taste—a fact 
which does not hold good of the more conspicuous colored 


stones. Linked sleeve-buttons differ in the links, those for 
evening wear having a sapphire in one link, a ruby in the 
other, both stones being en cabochon. Opals, topaz, and 


pa 

fresh-water pearls are also used for buttons. Simpler and 
inexpensive buttons are of dull gold in India designs, or 
wound in cable patterns, or else they have cat’s-eye centres, 


GLOVES. 


Light yellowish tan gloves of glacé kid with self-colored 
stitching but no embroidery on the back are worn on the 


street, at church, when making calls, and by guests at after- 
noon weddings. Pale gray gloves are also fashionable both 
in Suéde and glacé kid. groom and ushers at both day 
and evening ore wear pear] -colored gloves stitched 
on the back with white in ‘‘ whip stitch” like raised cords. 
Cool gloves for dancing men are of pearl white kid, with 
gores of thin silk inside the fingers. 


HATS. 


Black silk hats for spring and summer differ from those 
of last season in having the crown more bell-shaped and 
only six inches and an eighth high. The brim is two inches 
or in width, with very narrow curled edge. The band 
around the crown is also narrower, and has fancy edges. 
The price is $8. For general wear are stiff felt Derby hats, 
with round tapering crown, made quite small, as spring 
hats should be when overcoats are not worn. These have 
the narrow band and narrowly curled brim described for 
silk hats, and are most often black, though very light hats 
are chosen to match light-colored suits. Soft Alpine hats 
with round crown dented, and Homburg hats with a square 
crown that may be worn plain or sunken, dented, or else 
creased as Alpine hats are, will be worn during the sum- 
mer, and are preferred by many for street wear in town, as 
well as for travelling and country use. Bronze, brown, and 
pearl colors prevail in these comfortable hats; some have a 
= surface, while the newest have a rough nap or hair 

nish. Straw bats are of slightly modified sailor shape, 
with low crown and medium-wide stiff brim. The prefer- 
ence is for rough straws with white or light ribbon band. 
Ladies can wear hats of precisely the same shape, and the 
price is only $4. An effort will be made in the summer to 
revive high hats of pearl-colored cassimere, with hair finish 
or rough nap, like those worn long ago. 


CANES AND UMBRELLAS, 


The present fancy is for large canes with the Prince of 
Wales crook cap with silver, and ornamented below 
with a slight band of silver, or serpentine coils, a spider or 
fly, a horseshoe, or rows of fleurs-de-lis. The stick is of fra- 
grant cherry wood, or of crab, Scotch furze, or polished 

imento, or else of “ wounded oak,” stabbed while growing 
n the green tree to mark it more handsomely when dry. 
It is the whim of the moment to carry the cane with the end 
pointing forward when thrust under the arm, or else to 
swing it low with the handle down, almost scraping the 
sidewalk. 

New umbrellas are of taffeta silk, so closely rolled ona tri- 
angular stick as to appear no larger than a cane. The han- 
die attached is of some natural wood, as cherry or pimento, 
with perhaps a slight trimming of silver caps and bands like 
those on walking-sticks, 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. EVERALL 
Brorners; Rupert Rytey; Samve. Bupp; E. A. Neweiu 
& Co.; Tirrany & Co.; R. Duntar & Co.; and Giaze & 
McCreapy. 


PERSONAL. 


Mrs. M. Lourse Tuomas, who sailed for Europe on the 
oy of Paris on the 4th of May, is a special delegate of the 
Cross Society to superintend the bestowal of relief upon 
the famine-stricken Russians, She is also commissioned by 
Miss Clara Barton, who is an American vice-president of the 
International Council of Women, to do all she can in bring- 
ing about a council of women to be held in Chicago during 
the Columbian Exposition to discuss the highest advance- 
ment of their sex. Mrs. Thomas has served three terms as 
President of Sorosis, and is well known in philanthropic 
work, She will make an extended tour on the Continent 
and in Great Britain, with a view to studying the condition 
of women in European countries. 

—Miss Ingelow lives at Kensington with the brother who 
helped her to publish her first volume of poems—the vol- 
ume of which four editions were sold in the first year after 
its publication, and that has now reached its twenty-sixth 
edition. Miss Ingelow’s father was a banker, and Se was 
the youngest of eleven children. Her first verses and songs 
were written on the back of certain inside shutters in « 
room high up in the old home in Lincolnshire. 

—That once famous beauty, the Countess of Castiglione, 
is still oe in Paris, but in the greatest seclusion, having 
exiled herself from the world as soon as her charms began to 

ade. 

—Lovers of Robert Browning will be glad to learn, 
through an English authority, that his books have more 
sale in England than those of any dead poet except Shake- 
speare, 

—Syracuse women have been fortunate during the past 
season in attending the lectures and discussions on current 
and social topics given and conducted by Mrs. Louise 
Benson. Mrs. Benson gave twenty-five readings, with fifty 
specially prepared papers, covering a wide range, and en- 
listing the attention of a large and cultivated audience 
during the entire course. 

—Miss Alice M. Bacon, of New Haven, has taught in the 
Normal School for negroes and Indians at Hampton for 
nearly ten years without a salary. She does more or less 
editorial work for the Hampton paper, and supervises the 
new Dixie hospital and training-school for colored nurses, 
of which she was the founder. She also cares for her pet 
protégée, a little motherless Japanse girl. 

—The youngest daughter of the late Colonel Thomas Jef- 
ferson Randolph, of Albemarle County, Virginia, and the 

reat-granddaughter of Thomas Jefferson, Miss Sarah Nicho- 
- Randolph, recently died at her home in Baltimore, where 
for the past ten years she had conducted a private school. 

—It is reported that Rudyard Kipling will make his home 
in Vermont, his wife’s native State, after their return from 
their extended wedding trip. 

—Mrs. Alice B. Shaw’s whistling at the last social meeting 
of Sorosis created a sensation not only among the women, 
but also among Sherry’s waiters, who crowded about the 
door of the ballroom during the performance. 

—The author of that much-talked-of book, Tess of the 
D’ Urbervilles, lives near Dorchester, in his beloved ‘‘ Wes- 
sex.” He is an acting magistrate, and in discharge of 
the duties of his position he has many opportunities 
for studying life a poor and lowly. When he 
is en on a story, it is his practice to retire to his study 
immediately after breakfast, and not emerge until his day's 
work is done. Most of his work is rewritten at least once. 
but there are chapters that fe in ae as they were dashed 
off in the first draft. Mr. Hardy is fifty-two years old, and 
did not definitely make literature his profession until 1872, 
after the success of Under the Greenwood Tree. Before that 
he had read divinity, and studied and practised architecture. 
Several of his novels have been translated into French and 
Dutch, and at least one has been dramatized and acted. 
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MEDDLESOME 
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JA. riosity about the 
affairs of our neigh 
bors aud friends 
is at the bottom of 


that disagreeable qual 
ity which is denom 
inated 


ness 


meddlesome 
Asa rule, med 
diesome people 
not very cl 
cupied with business 
of their own They 
the leisure as 


are 


peme ly on 


have 
well as the inclination 
which permits them 
to criticise the move 
ments of the person 
ages who com pose 
their little world, and 
unfortunately they 
lack the intuitive del 
icacy which forbids 
interference with ev 
erything that apper 
tains to others 
So long is the 
distinctively meddlk 
some individual is 
our 


gates, he 
or she little 
positive harm, though 


within 
do 


the fficious disposi 
tion may at times 
cause discomfort and 


The 


mem ber 


arouse irritation 
meddlesome 


of TY sociely or 
church will of ne 
cessity become un 


popular, and will be 
dreaded in associa 
tions which would 
otherwise extend him 


a courteous weicome: 
but it is only when 
domiciled in the 
household and under 
the shelter of the roof 
tree that the annoy 
ance consequent on 


constant meddling 
grows into acalamity 
and setties down upon 
family happiness like 
a dense and chilling 


fog 


Let us take some 
familiar example It 
is decided that a youth 
who has no special 


aptitude for business, 
but, on the contrary, a 
great love for learning 
and a talent for liter 
ary work, shall be al 
lowed to devote him 
the studies for 
which he gifts 
and endowments A 
little self-denial here 
a larger frugality 
there, a united endea 
vor to help on the part 


self to 
has 






Knitrep Boorees 


For description see pattern-eheet 
Supplement 


Basy’s Knirrep 
STOCKINGS. 


For description see pattern- 
sheet Supplement 
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Basy’s Campric Petrricoat 
For pattern and description see No. XVII., on pattern-sheet Sappl. 





Fig. 9.—Derar. or 
Smockine For Basy’s 
Wrapper, Fs. 2, 
Pace 398. 


Basy’s Kxirrep Drawers. 


For description see pattern-sheet 
Supplement. 


Bany's Bre anp FLannewt Perricoar 


For patterns and descriptions see No. 1X. and No. X., on 
pattern-sheet Supplement, 
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of parents and sis- 
ters, will be accepted 
and undertaken with 
cheerful alacrity, and 
the family bond will 
be strengthened by 
the mutual sacrifice, 
while in days to come 
all will reap their re- 
ward. But there is 
an uncle, or an aunt, 
who belongs to the 
great army of the 
meddlesome, and to 
this person the whole 
thing appears a mis- 
take if not an outrage. 
The conduct of the 
young man in taking 
time for training that 
he may be mew for 
future work falls un- 
der the lash of the 
sharp tongue. The 
rest of the family 
are unsparingly con 
demned, and Sov are 
alienations, and hours 
of bitterness, and 
quarrels, and heart- 
aches, which ought 
never to have oc- 
curred, and for which 
there is no excuse. A 
wind blowing steadily 
from the east is less to 
be feared than this 
malign influence, ex- 
erted almost invari- 
ably not by one who is 
legitimately a mem- 
ber of the family, but 
by one who maintains 
a position there on 
sufferance merely. 

Or it happens that 
there are young peo- 
ple growing up, and, 
as young people will 
and must, they are 
forming attachments. 
The violent antipa 
thies or the needless 
enthusiasms of the 
meddlesome precipi 
tate or prevent alli- 
ances in which the 
meddlesome should 
have had no hand. 

The right and natu- 
ral order in a home is 
the dwelling together 
there of parents and 
children. Every out 
side person who en 
ters in and becomes an 
integral part of any 
housebold circle is to 
some extent, an ele 
ment opposed to har 
mony, and should 
therefore take ad 
ditional precautions 
against doing or say 
ing anything that 
may invade the fam- 
ily peace. 


CHEMISE FoR CHILD From 1 To 3 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see No, XIX., on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Bapy’s Prttow anp Apron, Drawers, Sure, anv Brn. 


For patterns and descriptions see No. V., No. XVIII., and No. XX., 
oD pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Basny’s Lone CLoax. 
Fig. 2.—Bany'’s Wrapper, Cap, anv Brs.—[See Fig. 9, Page 392. ] For pattern and description see No. III., on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
For patterns and descriptions see No. XIV. and No. VIII., on pattern-sheet Suppl. 


Fig. 4.—Frock ror Grrt rrom 7 To 9 Years ovp.—[For Back see Page 401.] Fig. 3.—Bany’s Frock wit Gurr. 
For pattern and description see No. XII., on pattern-sheet Supplement. For pattern and description sce No. XVI., on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
Fig. 5.—Lirrie Boy's Jacker. Fig. 6.—LrrtLe Grru's JacKer. Fig. 7.—Frock ror Grru From 1 To 38 YEARS OLD. Fig. 8.—Lirr.te Grru’s CLoAK AND Bonnet 
For pattern and description see No. IV., For pattern and description see No. XV., For pattern and description see No. VI., on pattern-sheet For pattern and description see No. IL, on pattern- 
on pattern-sheet Supplement. on pattern-sheet Supplement. Supptement. sheet Supplement. 











HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Paint delicate <e ~ of apple 
blossoms on the brush and 
comb, and on the white kid 
cover of the ‘‘ safety-pin book.” 
For this use oil paints mixed 
with gold-size and turpentine. 
The china soap-cup and pow- 
der-box should be painted in 
mineral colors and fired. The 
brass fittings—rims and hinges 
-—are made removable, and are 
easily replaced with a little glue 
when the work is done. he 











all «hall stay 
day.” 


MHAT object of 
absorbing inter- 
est, the new baby, 
often enters life to 
dnd a wardrobe awaiting him fit 
for a fairy prince. Loving fingers 
have spent many a happy hour 
making the pretty garments. A 
few suggestions are here given for 
decorating the dainty toilet articles intended 
for his use 
A strong hamper made of “palm leaf” 
may be purchased large enough to contain 
all the every-day clothes, with a tray for toi- 
let articles. Line the basket and tray with 


2 


pale bine silk, making three large wadded 
sachets to fit the bottom, tray, and inside of 
the lid. Cover with white silk muslin or 
sheer mull, making a full lace-edged pocket 
in each corner of the tray. 

A single flower motive 
should be chosen for the 
entire decoration. The 
daisy, ‘‘ the poet's darling,” 
is appropriate and easy to 
work, if may be powder- 
ed at intervals all over the 
muslin. 

Make a roll pin-cushion of blue silk to 
hold the gold or coral pins which may be 
presented at various times by baby’s admirers. 
Vork across it, with coarse white and yellow 








floss, a diagonal band of the same flowers. 
Or make a daisy cushion by sewing a pleat- 
ing of white cloth cut in deep points around 
a smal] round cushion neasiel with yellow 
plush. Tie with blue ribbons at the back of 
the tray, between the pockets. Get a white 
celluloid soap-cup and powder-box; outline 
daisies on each with gold paint. The tiny 
brush and comb may be painted to match. 
In one pocket may be placed the little ivory- 
handled mouth sponge and still smaller ear 
sponge. 

A flannel-leaved book (see illustration) to 
hold the dozens of differ- 
ent-sized safety-pins may 
be covered with light 
blue chamois, and work- 
ed on the back with a 
ring of daisies surround- 
ing a motto or initial. 
Adorn the outside of the 
hamper with an immense 
bow of blue satin sash 
ribbon, with a cluster of 
daisies worked on one 
end of the ribbon. This 
yretty verse of Mother- 
well’s might be printed on the powder-box 
or pin-book: 

“The dalay and the buttercup 
Are nodding courteously. 
It stirs their tiood with kindest love 
To bless and welcome thee.” 








Those who, with our dear old Quaker poet, 
love 
“The beauty 
And pert%ime of apple bougis,” 
may decorate a basket with apple blossoms. 
Treat tae outside of one of the willow ham- 
pers to two coats of white or pink house 
paint, and one of enamel paint; finish the 
edge with a wide band of gold; line with pale 
pink silesia covered with white Swiss put 
on very full. On a wide pink satin ribbon 
crossing the lid, letter in white and gold the 
words, 
“Sing, heart, thou art young and the world is in 
jossom.” 
Of the same ribbon make two large bows to 
cover the hinges outside. 





“This day, no man think 
ie has baviness at his house; for 


This little one shall make it holl- 





white and pink blossoms and 
soft te leaves are lovely on a 
royal Worcester ground of ivory 
tint. A white china cold-cream 
box for the vaseline may be pro- 
cured at any ore, and painted to cor- 
respond. The child’s name, the words ‘‘ For 
Baby,” or a motto may be added in gold let- 
ters. Here is one from the Winter’s Tale: 


** Blossom, speed thee well!” 


The young mother of moderate means will 
find that a champagne-basket will look quite 
as pretty as the expensive hampers if care- 
a | enamelled a pale blue with dashes of 
gold. The blue cambric lining should be 
covered with full ruffles of dotted Swiss. 
These may be made of a discarded white 
dress. The four corner pockets are edged 
with a scalloped trimming to match. A low 
old bureau with plain top may be enamelled 
with the same blue for the basket to stand 
on. The drawers will hold baby’s ward- 
robe. 

Soft linen towels may accompany the bas- 
ket, outlined in heavy wash silks on one end 
with daisies or blossoms, and neatly finished 
with hem and drawn-work instead of fringe. 
A white merino wash-cloth, or one of Turk- 
ish towelling with crocheted shell border, a 
large velvet sponge, castile soap, a package 
of powder and powder-puff, will complete 
the basket. 





Papier-maché tubs for infants are import- 
ed, and retail for about $1 50. These have 
the advantages of being strong, light to han- 
dle, and warmer to the touch than china or 
tin. They are oval in form, and will hold 
about as much water as a good-sized wash- 
basin. The clouded blue which finishes the 
outside is very ugly, but clever fingers can 


lustrated, $8; trimmed, from $20 upwards. 
They are so firmly made that one will last 
for years, and be useful for holding sewing, 
etc., long after baby has deserted the nursery. 
A medium-sized china soap-box may be found 
for about 75 cents. Powder-box a little more; 
prettily decorated with cherubs flying over 
clouds, or clusters of pansies, these will cost 
twice as much. In celluloid the price is 
nearly the same. These are unbreakable and 
very light, but some mothers object to the 
strong smell of camphor. Tiny ivory-backed 
bruskes range from 15 cents to $1, or more; 
fine combs to match from 25 cents upwards. 
A small powder - puff, an ear sponge with 
cleaner on the end of the handle, a mouth 
sponge, will each costa quarterormore. The 
—_ sponge may be purchased for a 
dollar; one may get a very good article for 
less, or pay as much as $10 for a velvet 
sponge. Sponge-dishes of papier -maché 
divided by a partition down the centre, so 
that the nurse can put hot water on one side 
and cold on the other, are 75 cents. Much 
prettier are the china ones, decorated with 
childish figures, but these are $4 25. Wick- 
er wash-stands are also sold in the children’s 
furnishing stores, fitted with a full set of dec- 
orated china made especially for infants. 

Young ladies who are — for novelties 
for fairs will find many of the things described 
here quite inexpensive to make, yet always 
saleable. Many people will buy a pretty use- 
ful present for a baby friend when more 
ambitious work remains unsold. Of course 
many other flowers may be used in place of 
the daisy and blossom; the wild rose, lily-of- 
the-valley, paar ty primrose, clover, 
etc., are all suitable; or if one possesses suf- 
ficient artistic skill to paint figures, she may 
enrich each piece with cherubic baby faces. 
This would take time, but would form an ex- 
quisite present 

“to the fine new prince.” 
“The jests resound ; 

For now the caudle cap is circling there; 
Now, glad at heart, the —- the their prayer, 
And, crowding, stop the cradle to admire 
The babe, the sleeping image of his sire.” 


UT the old-fash- 
ioned cradle of 
our grandmo- 
ther’s day is 
fast disappear- 
ing. In many 
country mah 
rets we find 
them pre- 
served as cu- 
rious _ relics. 
Modern babies 

repose in basket- work beds, seldom with 

rockers. The foundation frame of a popular 
low bassinet is illustrated. This trims up 
very prettily, first covering it with blue silk, 
and then with full ruffles of dotted muslin. 

Having no legs, it must be placed on a 

stand or table. 

More expensive bassinets (costing $10) 
come in cane or rattan. They have strong, 
handsomely finished legs and a fancy support 
for the pretty curtains. (See illustration.) 
Brass cribs are much used; iron ones, enam- 
elled white, are durable and pretty. 

A clever young mother recently made a 
capital nest for her baby girl out of a clothes- 
basket of suitable shape. When covered with 
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peacefully enjoyed on a pillow of that de- 
rote tad no ill effects had ever been a 
parent, still she felt that due allowance ought 
to be made for a new-fashioned baby. But 
when the same physician vetoéd the dainty 
linen pillow-cases as being “too chilly” for 
contact with the sensitive skin, she could not 
help asking, maliciously, why the cool effects 
of the linen would not counteract the heat- 
ing properties of the feathers? 

Be her bassinet was furnished, like all the 
modern ones, with fine cotton sheets, hemmed 
by hand, and fleecy white blankets bound all 
around with ribbon. Her outfit was com- 
pleted by a rubber sheet and cheese-cloth 
comforter, wadded with lamb’s-wool. 

One of the pretty blankets she worked with 
a bouquet of violets, seemingly tied with a 
ribbon with floating ends, pen Aig lavender 
floss to match outlined: 

“Shut, little bac and shut in the blue; 
Sleep, little baby, God loves you.” 

When baby was a few weeks older, she was 
presented with a fine white and gold carriage. 
Strangers who admired it, smiling at Baby 
Violet's big blue eyes peeping out from un- 
der the canopy, never suspected that it bad 
been magically transformed from a shabby 
old wagon presented by a well-to-do relative 
because it was ‘‘all worn out.” Mamma’s 
clever fingers first sand-papered, then painted 
and enamelled every bit of the wheels and 
body. The edges were picked out with 
gold; then it was ready for the upholstery of 
tan-colored plush, held in place with gilt 
tacks. A shaggy white gga rug kept 
baby’s feet warm, and the brown parasol 
which shaded her golden head was scattered 
over with loose clusters of white violets. A 
heavy white robe dotted with purple violets, 
and a strap to keep her from tumbling out, 
of painted white kid (see illustration), finished 
the dainty “turnout.” 

The pretty but ‘‘too chilly” linen cases 
were afterwards used to cover the little blue 
pillow carried when the child was held in 
the arms. Her mother said they were too 
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pretty to waste, so she used them on the hot 
summer days, when the touch of the cool 
linen proved very grateful to the flushed lit- 
tle cheek. 

Across the corner of the beautifully made 
cases she had stitched, in finest silk, ‘‘ Rest,” 





soon make ‘‘a thing of beauty” of one by a 
coat of palest blue enamel, 
“fringed about with daisy buds,” 


on a gold band just under the curling rim. 
It must of course be painted in oils. 

A large apron for mother or nurse to en- 
velop the child after the bath may be made 
of white flannel bound with blue ribbon, 
powdered with point Russe daisies. A mot- 
to should be outlined with coarse blue silk 
across the bottom: 


“When baby hath 
His dail th 
This will enfold 
And guard from cold.” 
Or, 
“From nose to toes 
As fresh as a rose.” 
Or, 
“For baby's cover 
When bath is over.” 


A pretty low nursery screen made of China 
silk shirred on a cheap little clothes - horse 
will be found invaluable for keeping draughts 
from Master Baby when he is romping in his 
bath or tucked snugly in his bassinet for a 


nap. 

Srey mother will provide herself with an 
easy low rocking-chair. A “saddle -bag” 
cushion for the k may be made by cov- 
ering two down-filled pillows (the width of 
the chair, and eight inches deep) with gayly 
flowered silk. Fasten together at the top 
with three pretty bows and place on the 
back of the rocker, letting one cushion hang 
over the back to keep it in place. These are 
very popular, as they are quickly made, and 
**so comfortable!” 

And now for the prices of some of the 
things: Willow hampers cost about $5, and 
the handsome “‘ palm-leaf” ones, like that il- 





its dainty draperies, it surpassed in appear- 
ance many of the elaborate ones displayed in 
the shops. A stout wire supported the sheer 
curtains; on them she embroidered in grace- 
ful clusters her favorite flower, the violet. 
Around the upper edge of the basket, on a 
satin ribbon of palest lavender, ran this 
motto: 
“The grace of Heaven 

Before, behind thee, and on every hand 

Enwheel thee round.” 
The tiny mattress and pillow were filled 
with fine white horse-hair, well picked apart, 
so as to be free from lumps, which might 
hurt the tender head. She wished to use 
feathers, but her physician pronounced them 
‘too heating,” and protested against them 
so vigorously that she dared not venture. Al- 
though her own childish slumbers had been 


or “ Lie still and slumber”; and around the 


hem of some a trifle larger: 
“Golden head on pillow laid; 
Violet eyes ‘neath silken shade; 
Dimpled hands and dainty feet; 
Cheeks like roses, flushed and sweet— 
Thon art safe in cradied rest, 
Birdling in a happy nest.” 
And: 
“Who can tell what visions high 
May biess an infant's sleeping eye ?” 
Kate CoTHEeaL Bupp. 


OUR CHILDREN. 
BY MRS. A. R ALDRICH. 
IV. 

A LITTLE boy five years old came to the 

kindergarten one morning after a night 
of rain, which had Jeft water and half-melted 
snow upon the frozen ground, so that it was 
difficult to get about without rubber boots. 
He had, as his mother had told me—as if it 
were exceptional—a great passion for play- 
ing in the mud and water. She had forbidden 
it, and punished him for it, but he would do 
it all the same. 

On this morning his little rubbers were of 
small account, and his feet very wet. One 
of the assistants, who had been a teacher 
many years, and was supposed to know a 
good deal about children, helped him to take 
off his wraps, and coming to his rubbers, be- 
ge to pity him for having such wet feet. 

Vith the greatest kindness she said: 

“Oh, it is too bad, isn't it, Harley? You 
didn’t mean to wet your feet so, did you?” 

Harley grew restless and impatient, and 
tried to draw his feet away from her, mut- 
tering between his teeth, ‘‘I did want to wet 
my feet.” 

ith the kindest possible intention, she 
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continued to pity him. ‘Oh no, Harley, 
you didn’t want to wet them so; I know you 
didn’t. It is too bad, isn’t it?” 

This was too much. He twisted his little 
feet in all directions to prevent her unbutton- 


ing his boots, she all the time trying to con- 
cil him by pitying him. At last, findin 
that he could not convince her that he di 


want his feet wet, he resorted to the only 
means of defence left him—his hands—and 
dealt her a heavy blow in her face. Still her 
patience did its perfect work, which seemed 
to be to ignore all wisdom and discretion, to 
say nothing of truth, in dealing with him. 
The boy’s anger was thoroughly aroused; 
his teeth were set, and being a stout little fel- 
low, he made it im ible for Miss —— to get 
his boots off, so she gave up in despair, and 
left him to the care of another. She said she 
had been perfectly kind and patient with 
Harley, but he seemed like a wild animal in 
his anger. What could be the matter with 
him? She was certainly innocent of any 
but the most loving care for him, but she 
was miles away from seeing the matter from 
his stand-point. 

He loved to play in the water. He had 
been scolded and punished for this, and as 
soon as his attention was called specially to 
his wet feet he remembered these punish- 
ments, and became very uncomfortable, and 
every word expressing the well-meant but 
mistaken pity increased the discomfort, till 
he was its helpless victim, no longer re- 
sponsible for anything he said or did. His 
inheritance was not one to help him to be 
early, if ever, reasonable, and he was at an 
age when the reasoning faculties are uncer- 
tain at best,and innocence is not built up 
into virtue. 

He had a vague idea that his mother ought 
to be obeyed, without knowing any reason 
for obedience. She had not made her wishes 
a golden chain to lead him, neither had she 
taught him to respect her authority by re- 

uiring obedience only when his best good 

emanded it, and when she knew she could 
secure it. Besides, a child’s memory for 
things he is not interested in is very short, 
and his desire to make relations with every- 
thing that pleases him is very strong. His 
mother had forbidden his doing that which 
was a strong temptation, and he was out of 
her sight. She demanded of the child often 
that which he could not under the circum- 
stances be expected to do, so his tendency to 
obey had grown less with his years. The 
little fellow found this opportunity a rich 
one, and he was all alone, so it was most 
natural that he should wade in the water to 
his heart’s content. But when the pleasure 
was over, and his mistake was spread so lav- 
ishly before him by the pity of Miss ——, he 
was made very wretched. The first thing a 
child does under such circumstances is to 
resist. It makes little difference how, but 
self-defence must be maintained. It is in- 
stinctive even with a baby, and will be ex- 
»ressed with more or less vehemence accord- 
a to the nature of the child. The words 
of pity meant censure to him, and the sugar- 
coating was, and always is to children if they 
are worth anything, more exasperating than 
honest rebuke. Children take kindly to 
downright honesty, as flowers to fresh air, 
and we cheapen our character before them 
and weaken our influence over them when 
we offer them any dilution or makeshift in 
place of it. Harley declared that he did want 
to wet his feet; not because he really wanted 
them wet, but because he wanted to do the 
thing that made them wet, and the incon- 
venience of having them so bore no compar- 
ison to the pleasure of the frolic in the snow. 
Of course he did not count the wet feet when 
he began the fun, for forethought is a later 
growth; it is doubtful if he thought about 
them at all till his attention was called to 
them. So true is it that children have such 
a natural affinity with everything that brings 
joy, that a good deal of ungenial treatment 
and discomfort will be shed from their hearts 
and forgotten, as flowers draw from the sun- 
light beauty and fragrance in spite of un- 
favorable influences. 

The sequel to the story is too interesting 
to be omitted, and completes the force of the 
illustration. 

As I went to Harley when called, I could 
see, through my imagination, his pleasure in 
putting his feet deep in the yielding snow, 
taking his foot up so quickly that he could, 
if possible, see the deep well it had made be- 
fore the water filled it; the levelling of little 
mountains of snow, seeing them fall before 
the tread of his two feet, which were giants 
from the near mountain. I felt a hearty 
sympathy with the genuine delight I knew 
he had experienced, and said: 

‘* Well, Harley, you found a whole river- 
ful of water this morning, didn’t you? Could 

ou have sailed a little boat in it if you had 
ad one?” 

This was a new avenue for his thought, 
though running with the same current as his 
own, instead of against it. It opened the 
right door, and he lived over again his plea- 
sure instead of his punishment, and was 
pleased to confide to me some of the little in- 
cidents of getting from his home to the kin- 
dergarten, encouraged by as few words as 
would serve to show my interest. 

I had seated him on my lap and taken off 
his boots and stockings —— conversa- 
tion, with no resistance from him, and when 
I wiped his feet and rubbed them with my 
warm hands, he received the service with 
evident pleasure. When I had to go to other 
duties, I said: 
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“Now, Harley, I have wrung the water 
from your ngs, but that does not make 
them dry, you know, so here they are on the 
register; and will you watch and see when 
they are quite dry? I will come again soon. 
And here is a warm wrap to cover two little 
feet that waded to the kindergarten through 
a river of water. Did you remember to sing 
‘Rippling, purling little River’ when you 
were wading through it?” 

His face broke into a smile as I left him, 
his chair placed where he could see me 
through the dressing-room door, and he re- 
mained contented till his stockings were dry. 
Miss ——, in the kindness of her heart, tried 
several times during the morning to show 
him some attention, but each time received 
only a sullen rebuff. 

At noon I helped him with his wraps, and 
led him to the door, and as I looked out, said: 

** Still Ahe same river to go home in, Har- 
ley, and I suppose so small a boy as you 
could hardly get home without wetting his 
feet; so if you wet them, you must tell your 
mother that if she will excuse your wet feet 
this time, you will soon be old enough to find 
the safe places to walk in, and so keep them 


dry.” 

lie straightened himself up and said, “ I’m 
five years old.” 

“Yes,” I said; “and you have sharp eyes 
and brave little feet for a boy five years old; 
but when you are six, your eyes will be still 
sharper,and you might be able to find the 
safe places for your feet, so as not to wet 
them.” 

He gave me a “‘ good-by” kiss, and as he 
turned, said, ‘I’m a pretty big boy.” 

The next morning the travelling was fully 
as bad as on the day before. I saw Harley 
coming through to the dressing-room with his 
rubbers in his hand. He hurried in, and, with 
a very proud look, said: ‘‘See! I didn’t wet 
my feet; my eyes were sharper.” And, true 
enough, his boots were dry. He had taken 
his rubbers off in the vestibule to assure him- 
self before seeing me that he had succeeded 
in keeping his boots dry. Now this was a 
genuine triumph, and could have been ac- 
complished only by earnest effort worthy of 
an older boy. He had waded in the water 
for the fun he got out of it, and probably 
would have continued to wade but for the 
new thought of its being a little smarter to 
keep out of the water, and for the pleasure 
of surprising and pleasing me. No amount 
<a would have corrected the 

abit. 

Nothing is more important in dealing with 
children than to handle our discriminations 
between correct and incorrect behavior with 
decision, sympathy, and discretion, as a skill- 
ed surgeon handles his knife. And like his 
work, too, any reckless or thoughtless use of 
power —lack of discretion, indiscriminate 
sympathy, or decision without intelligence 
—produces discomfort and pain, which is 
strength lost to the patient, and we never 
know how potent the lost strength might 
have been for good. 

There are two words I would, if I could, 
banish from the nursery. These words are 
**naughty” and “don’t.” If they were no- 
thing worse, they are indefinite, and so un- 
worthy. But they are worse; and their effect 
is destructive rather than constructive, and 
there is in general the quality of the wet 
blanket in both words that has no redeeming 
thing in it. 

I think we all know that there is but one 
fatal thing in our life, and that is discourage- 
ment; and we can also see, if we think seri- 
ously about it, that the number of “* don’ts ” 
the average child receives daily would dis- 
courage a grown person, and cannot be other 
than serious to the child; for while growth 
is all-powerful—‘‘a seedling’s heaving heart 
will move a stone”—the least pressure will 
change the direction and consequently the 
form of —. An imperceptible prick on 
a tender leaf in spring will show prominently 
as a scar or blemish in the mature leaf. So 
it is better to use the affirmative or construc- 
tive form more with children, and the nega- 
tive form less. 

** Naughty” belongs to the same family 
with ‘‘don’t,” and has the additional objec- 
tion that it is so often untrue. A child’s 
failure to do that which suits our taste or 
convenience, or his first crude attempts to do 
that which he sees older people do, are gen- 
erally called “naughty.”- Even a baby who 
refuses to give a kiss to admiring friends who 
ask it, though these are strangers to nim, is 
often called naughty, though the refusal! rea!- 
ly comes from pure native self-respect. 

Neither of these words offers anything 
constructive or even suggestive to the im- 
agination, and so they do not lead to any- 
thing good; but, on the contrary, their effect 
on the child is depressing or antagonistic, ac- 
cording to his disposition. 

Mothers often ask, ‘‘ How are we to know 
ust how to deal with our children?” There 
s but one answer to this question. We can- 
not know. There is very little in this world 
that we can know. But if there is one inter- 

est above all others that it is our duty and 
ought to be our pleasure to study with heart 
and brain, and come as near knowing as pos- 
sible, it is our children. And we ought to 
study them—their needs and rights—by first 
putting ourselves in their place. This must 
be the first step towards the real understand- 
ing of childhood. We already spen time 
enough and money enough upon their edu- 
cation, food, and clothing, but there is a still 
further evolution of spiritual insight for us 
to reach before we shall apply our hearts 


_ worn out, 


unto wisdom in such a manner as to prevent 
not only many of the bodily ills, but the er- 
rors of thought, emotion, and will, 

When I read of Samuel of old that his 
mother made for him a little coat, I won- 
der if, far back so many ages ago, the mother 
vision for the soul 


know it or not, we do weave garments for 
our children’s spirits, before they are respon- 
sible, by our attitude towards them and tow- 
ards life. And these garments may be radi- 
ant to the eye of the soul, or seamed, shape- 
less, and unattractive. 

‘*On the great water-shed of the continent 
there is many a rock upon which two drops 
of a shower falling near together, one a little 
to the east and one to the west, have grown 
wider and wider aj , till, after many days, 
one was in the Atlantic and one in the Pa- 
cific, a whole continent apart.” 

So wide apart does mature life find the 
once innocent babies from homes apparently 

ual in opportunity. But there has been a 
difference in their training and environment, 
or a want of ged between these and the 
separate needs, which has subjected them to 
an unequal struggle, with this varying result. 
And we dare not call it the providence of 
God or the depravity of man till we have 
searched our own hearts, and learned wheth- 
er our daily life before and with our children 
is such as to add to the stream of holy or 
unholy living. 


MAY LOVE-SONG. 
L 


ITAL is all the earth with green, 
Trembling with white is every spray 
And bent with birds whose singing 
Through air and soul is ringing. 
Oh! such the glory of the heard and seen 
That ear and eye want naught beyond to- 
day. 
Il. 
For lo! Love comes and takes my hand, 
And presses close with word and kiss. 
His heart and mine in meeting 
Feel Nature’s heart a-beating. 
We sum the eternal in the moment’s sand, 
And ask what lies between God’s heaven 
and this. 
CHARLOTTE Fiske BATEs. 


SUMMER TOILETTES FROM 
WORTH. 
See illustration on front page. 


HE first costume illustrated is of Oriental 

foulard with broad many-colored stripes, 
and small figures on the light space between. 
The seamless corsage is slightly pointed, and 
fastens on the left side, where it is held b 
small pointed ends. The only trimming is 
a drapery of darker foulard set high in the 
armholes, then lapped on the bust, and car- 
ried up the back to the collar band. The 
sleeves are very full at the top, and easy-fit- 
ting below the elbow, with cuffs of the dark- 
er foulard. The gored spreading skirt is 
made very effective by a Cleopatra sash of a 
breadth of foulard starting from the sides 
and looped in the middle to hang almost to 
the foot, with fringedends. The small hat is 
of dark red straw, with band and loops of 
velvet holding eagle feathers. 

The second dress is of pale green wool. 
The round waist has a belt of antique satin 
embroidered with gold and pearls, and a col- 
lar to match. It is trimmed with a loose 
volant of green crépe de Chine, forming soft 
revers, and ornamented with white guipure 
lace. The plastron filling the space below 
the collar is of white mousseline de soie. 
Mutton-leg sleeves of the wool fit closely be- 
low the elbows, and have wristbands of em- 
broidery. Hat of white straw with close 
high revers on the sides, the crown overrun 
with pink flowers and green leaves. 


NOT TOO GOOD. 


OME women achieve shopping, and some 
S women have shopping thrust upon them. 
There are others who are born shoppers, 
and the born shopper is nothing shorter than 
a genius, as all women and most men will 
allow. ‘ 

But if the shopper has genius, the genius 
of the planner, who decides what to shop 
for, is equally valuabie. She is the woman 
who knows what will just fit the vacant 
place—no more, no less. She is never car- 
ried away by the idea that she must buy the 
most expensive article she can get. People 
tell her “the dearest is the cheapest in the 
end.” The true — takes a broader 
view than that. The best—not the most ex- 
pensive—is the cheapest. The best for her 
need is the most ey and that does 
not always mean most costly. Some- 
times it does; quite as often it does not. 

If an article will always be useful and fit, 
though it last a lifetime, it is worth sacrifice 
to obtain it. But there are cases where it is 
really better to get a cheaper thing—a more 
flimsy one, if you like. Perha the need 
is a ing one; perhaps the fashion of it 
will die away ; perhaps the best might “‘ swear 
at” other belongings; perhaps “the best 
might be of so decided a — TS > 

y rasp its owner’s nerves befo' 
come her conscience never allowing 





her to give away or burn what cost so much 
money 


The wise planner knows all these th 
full well; and she knows many another bit 
- Set ete rts not to the 

ppant or profane. she plans and 
moditetes and calculates; she looks and ex- 
amines and investigates. And if she adds to 
the judgment of the planner the skill of the 
shopper, she travels from warehouse to ware- 
house unweariedly, bearing smilingly the 
sneers of the foolish man, who knoweth not 
she is a genius striving to get not wo good a 
thing for her money. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


hundreds of dollars. 

Amiteique.—The kind of exercise you should take 
with a view to reducing flesh will depend entirely on 
your age, constitution, and mode of life. The sensible 

lan is to enbmit your case to a ph fan, and let 
tim prescribe a regimen that will suit your individual 
needs. Indiscriminate violent exercise may be very 
injurious, 

W. C. D.—Eightfold zephyr wool can be used for 
working the rng, and if you cannot obtain the regular 
rug canvas, use burlaps. 

Het.ren.—Bazar No. 22 of Vol. XXIV. contains an 
article under New York Fashions on babies’ outfits, 
and a Supplement with patterns. 

Ovy Scunsountoer.—Your black gnipnre lace differs 
only in pattern from that now fashionable, and will 
make a pretty yoke and bertha, or a collarette. As 
the scallops are rather Comms yon will have to join two 

jeces for a collarette, putting the plain edge of one on 
nch or two above the end of the scallops of another 
row, then gather very full to a lace collar band that is 
lined with ribbon. Cut the lace skirt in bell shape on 
a silk lining of the same shape. Shot silk is liked for 
ench skirts. Add a flounce of narrow lace at the foot, 
or elee a thick ruche of net. 

L. M.—The most fashionable round hat at present 
is that illustrated on the first page of Bazar No. 17, 

“ Rin. ”"—Have a small cloth cape trimmed with gui- 

ure lace, as tan or gray cloth with écru lace, and make 
ike that illnstrated on page 382 of Bazar No. 17. The 
Russian bodice will suit you, made of cloth or of thin- 
ner crépon, with a bell skirt of silk like your sample. 
Another suggestion is a black lace blouse over a dress 
of the green silk, similar to that iilnstrated on page 285 
of Bazar No. 15. Many of our readers share your sat- 
isfaction in the “ Directions for Grading and Altering 
Patterns” given in Bazar No. 16 of last year’s volume. 

A. B.—The groom wears a cut-away coat at a noon 
wedding, or a Prince Albert frock-coat at an afternoon 
wedding, no matter whether the bride wears a tra 
ling dress or white satin. The bride’s father should 
wear a frock-coat at a day wedding, and a ewallow-tail 
coatin the evening. Dress suits are not made of broad- 
cloth, bat of dull unfinished worsteds. Read New York 

hi of this ber of the Bazar for further de- 
tails of men’s dress, 

Exomwr.—Slope the back breadths of your eilk skirt 
in the middle seam to take away half the fulness at the 
top. Extend the Ince flounce ail around the skirt. 
Put a jet belt at the top of the skirt, and draw this on 
above the basque as it now is. Make a bib or a col- 
larette of lace, and add a silk puff at the top of the 
sleeves. Get plain bine or gray Bedford cord of light 
weight for a church dress to be used later for travel- 
ling. Make with a jacket waist opening on a blouse 
front of shot silk. 

M. W.—Make the dimity dress with a Russian blouse, 
with yoke, belt, and cuffs of a Slope the 
two hack breadths much narrower at the top in thr 
middle seam, to look like a bell skirt. Put four or 
five breadths in the skirt. Simply hem it, or else trim. 
i: with a gathered flounce of the dimity. 

Iexonamvus.—Your China silk is of excellent quality, 
and if trusted to a professional cleaner, will be nice 
enough for an evening dress. 

L. J. P.—Your pretty sample of camel’s-hair will 
look well made up as a jacket waist opening on a gath- 
ered vest of shot silx of the two shades of the wool. 
Have black satin ribbon for a belt tied in a bow with 
short ends at the back ; also a collar band, cuff bows, 
and two or three narrow raffles on the bell skirt. 

L S. P.—Make*bell skirts of your black Henrietta 
cloth dresses, and put a band of biack galloon on one, 
and two varrow eatin ribbon ruffles on the other. 
Then have pretty Russian waists of gay striped wool, 
and others of changeable silk or of striped wash sili 
to wear with them, 

Karuanine.—The Watteau bow is seldom worn on 
street dresses. Make your pink gingham with a high 
belted waist, trimmed with a collarette of your lace 
seven inches wide gathered to the lower edge of a 
standing collar of the gingham covered with laew. 
Have large sleeves and a bell skirt. Trim the skirt 
with a row of the narrower lace set on as insertion 
above a hem. Wear a belt and short bow of black 
satin ribbon. Make your China eilk with a fall round 
waist and wide Empire girdle of folds of satin of the 
color prevailing in the figures. 

Otp Svuusoruerr.—Get a smal! round hat of blatk 
open straw, or else a very small capote, and trim wilh 
high loops of black lace and greenfoliage. Make tlie 
tan crépon gown with a round waist belted with brown 
satin, and trimmed with an écru lace collarette, Mar- 
guerite is pronounced as you suggest. 

E. D.—Put a ruffie of trimming Jace at the foot of 
the lace skirt to freshen it. Add larger siceves of lace. 
The jet corsélet and a guimpe of net will be in goud 
style on the black satin dress. Pant lace or narrow 
satin ribbon ruffles at the foot of the skirt Make the 
dotted Swiss with a belted waist with bertha or bre- 
telles of embroidery. Send in your card at a house 
where you do not call frequently. 

Crana.—Young married women wear small bonnets 
at afternoon weddings and round hats when travelling. 

M. A. H.—Make your bine serge with the belted 
blazer, etc., described in New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 18. The second blouse might be of shot dotted 
silk, blue and rose, and the blazer and skirt should be 
lined with similar silk. Such skirts do touch in the 

k, but are more comfortable when allowed to es- 
cape the ground. Get beige or blue crépon fora thin 
summer woo! dress. 





A Svussonioxe.—For a month in the monntaing the 


mourning dresses you will most need are a for 
travelling and general wear, a crépon for church, and 
the sateen you mention for morning. Have a sorall 


round hat of chip trimmed with a black gros grain 
ribbon bow and a twist around the crown. 
Coquerre.—Direct your letter “ Mr. Gay Smith,” or 
to “Guy Smith, Esq.,” but under no circumstances to 
“Guy Smith.” The Mr. is preferable to Esq. for basl- 
ness commun 
Hovsexeeren.—Use the quaint old-fashioned 
for your old house. China blue and white be 
pretty for your dining-room. Use yellow and white 
ti for your bed with the 


rch wood-work. 
J. C. B.—The young girl was probably ignorant 
rather than intentionally rude. She should certainly 
have invited the guests to come in and await her par- 
ents. The “ not at home” may be 
by a servant, but not by a member of the family. 
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MISS LOUISA M. ALCOTT.—By F. Eowiw Evweit 


protest against easy and unprogressive methods in art, and certainly 
the dreamy side of it need not be looked for here. It is an army on the 
march, which has as yet hardly come to its noonday halt, full of the 
delight in progress which comes with morning power, and keeping 
step and time to the music of woik. It is a school of painting full of 
rivalry and growth, and still young enough to be noticeably affected 
by companionship in effort, and still noticeably unaffected by differ- 


ences of temperament and habits of thought or method. One may, it 
“YOUNG ORPHEUS.”"—By Tuxo Atsos Reco urs 


i. ourteenth Exhibition of the Society of American Artists must 
be a source of pride and pleasure to every member of it, as well as 


} 


to society at lara 
The pub 

hands of th 

appointed 


has learned to expect vigorous and forcible work at the 
is body of painters, and of a truth it has seldom been dis- 
Never less so than in this fourteenth exhibition. It has 
been said that the formation of the Society of American Artists was a 


“ST. AGNES EVE.”"—By Heewecer Aname. PORTRAIT OF MISS L. H. F.—By J. Cannout Beoxwrra. 
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THE LAST 


is true, discover here and there instances of 
marked individuality, and as each year rolls 
on, and another exhibition comes around, 
divergences of thought and character more 
and more distinguish themselves, 

The present exhibition has unusual excel- 
lence and attractiveness in its showing of 
plastic as well as of pictorial art. A plas- 
ter ‘‘ Fawn,” by Phimister Proctor, is a lit- 
tle shivering creature fashioned from a 
handful of plaster, a tender thing, alive to 
the cold, and drawn together in all its bones 
and muscles by the discomfort of it. The 
artist must surely know how a wild creature 
Seels, to be able to give with such absolute 
truth the motion which follows the sense. 
It goes without saying that such knowledge 
can only be acquired by absolutely living in 
the wilderness, with no distractions of bu 
Man association 

The plaster bust of Louisa M. Alcott, 
by F. Edwin Elwell, is not only a work of 
admirable technical skill, but carries with it 
a distinct conception of a grand and noble 
character. The slight forward pose of the 
head gives an effect of concentration of pur- 


SUPPER.—ENGRAVED By Cu 
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SAUDE FROM THE PICTURE BY G 


pose upon something concerning duty, or so 
the looker-on may read it. The largeness and 
breadth of modelling of the head and upper 
part of the face produce a mysterious and 
shadowy effect under the brows like a dis- 
tinct expression of thought, while the mouth 
and chin are so handled as to deepen the im- 
pression of delicacy and strength. The treat- 
ment of the hair and dress has a masculine 
simplicity, and leaves the full value of the 
brooding care with which the sculptor has 
managed to invest the face. 

A statue in plaster, by Theo Alice Ruggles, 
represents a slender boy piping to himself 
with musical fingers, with blown cheeks not 
too full for beauty. His music has drawn a 
rabbit from the covert, and he watches with 
dropt lids where it has crept to his feet, and 
sits half raised upon its haunches, ears astir 
and quivering paws, intent upon the notes 
blown out by the charmer. The boy’s figure 
is extremely well modelled. The thin flesh, 
scarcely hiding slender growing bones, is ren- 
dered with delicacy and understanding, and 
a feeling for grace and simplicity is shown 
in the pose of the figure. The whole thing 


LATOUCHE, 


is real, while it is ideal, and gives a distinct 
pledge of enjoyable work in the future from 
an artist who has known so well how to 
choose what is beautiful in truth. 

“St. Agnes Eve,” a plaster bust by Her- 
bert Adams, commends itself in the first 
place by novelty, and in the second by beau- 

Whether it is, to the general fancy, one 
of the lovers who ‘“‘ages long ago... .fled 
away into the storm,” it is still a beautiful 
presentation of girlhood or womanhood. A 
lovely stately lady, who carries her head with 
proud grace, and looks as real in tinted plas- 
ter as any of the nineteenth-century belles 
who haunt the gallery and discuss her charms 
in living speech. If it is true the Greeks 
tinted their statues, we seem to see in the 
light of latter-day experiments that they 
were amply justified. his, at all events, is 
successful. Whether color might not give 
grotesqueness to a strong and rugged face 
modelled in plaster is open to question, a 
question which we may safely leave to sculp- 
tors. This example has gained an element of 
life and reality by color, without losing the 
calm dignity which characterizes sculpture. 
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Among the pictures, the portrait of Miss 
L. H. F. has perhaps excited as much at 
tention and received as much admiration 
as any in the exhibition. The painter has 
been particularly happy in the subject as 
well as in the treatment. A Clytie-like wo 
man, in a thin white gown crossed by a soft 
yellow scarf, is sitting in the easiest and 
most natural of attitudes, against a grayish- 
green background which suggests ranks of 
idealized tiger-lilies. The color scheme in 
this picture is light and brilliant, as well as 
most agreeable, and gives full value to the 
darkness of the hair and eyes and the creamy 
whiteness of the flesh tints. It is a portrait 
which cannot fail to tempt many a beautiful 
subject to enlist the skill of the artist in the 
creation of what is always a joy forever—a 
beautiful portrait of a beautiful woman. 

The Beautiful Book,” by Will H. Low, 
is a little picture of such peculiar charm 
as not to be easily overlooked. It has 
the lightness and delicate brilliancy of a wa- 
ter-color, and the grace and attractiveness 
of subject which characterize most of the 
work of this artist. It is an ideal subject, 
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with a traditional occupation and real sur- 
roundin an angel with head set against a 
small oriel-window, which has the effect of 
a halo or disk of light, is carrying forward 
the illumination of a missal. The tall angelic 
figure, clothed in softly falling folds of lav- 
ender drapery, stands in a spot of golden 
light, which should, perhaps, come from the 
window, but as by laws of direction it could 
hardly fall in that particular place, it leaves 
the looker-on to fancy it standing in flakes 
of light falling from its own glory. 

There are numberless canvases in the ex- 
hibition worthy of study and praise, and cer- 
tainly of admiration, and, on the whole, it is 
a distinct advance over any previous year in 
the number of absolutely good pictures. 

CANDACE WHEELER, 


A KING'S MESSENGER. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


“ fIVHE King will send a messenger; set thou 
l thy house in state, 
And listening for his high behests,do thou in 
patience wait.” 


So ran the letter that she read, between the 
dawn and dark 

And her heart went forth in answer swift, the 
day of days to mark. 

Soon the house was swept and garnished, and 


she filled each space with flowers, 

And, singing, to and fro she passed, and chid 
the laggard hours; 

Then her board was spread for feasting, and 
her flagons brimmed with wine, 

For naught could be too rich or rare to please 
the guest Divine. 


“The King will send a messenger, a messenger 
who stands 


Fall often where he takes the gifts of love 
from royal hands, 

The King hath gift and grace for thee, have 
thou thy heart prepared ; 

The precious treasure meant for thee, no other 
soul hath shared.” 

So came the second missive, between the stars 


that burn, 

The steadfast warders of the night, each in its 
ordered turn; 

And she set her heart in order, she searched 
her soul to see 

If any evil thing by chance in lurking haunt 
might be. 


She knelt in lowly vigil,and her pleading prayer 
went forth, 

But came apace no messenger from Southland 

or from North. 

questioned life, she questioned death, she 

asked all mystery, 

But none could tell her of the gift that erst 
her own would be. 


She 


And while she waited, ill at ease, the song died 
on her lips, 
The flowers faded, and the light of noonday 


knew eclipse ; 

A shadow crept athwart the floor, the door 
swung open wide, 

And the messenger the King had sent was 
standing at her side. 


Alas! That messenger had brought a gleaming 
sword of woe, 

That reft the golden links of love, and laid the 
dearest low. 

She shivered, mute and desolate, crushed under 


blinding pain; 

Could this be Heaven’s messenger, to cleave 
her life in twain? 

Then the day grew as the midnight, and the 
midnight as the day; 

Nor sun nor stars shone over her, upon the 


weary way 

Men marked the furrowing of her brow, the 
blanching of her hair, 

And the shadow deep and deeper grew, till 
night lay everywhere. 


Then slowly came a marvel, a miracle to see, 

For out of gloom a wondrous light was born 
her own to be. 

There was knowledge of all suffering, that 
through the torpor stole, 

Until she learned the secret of the balm that 
maketh whole. 


Then the shadow changed to glory, and be- 
hold! an angel form, 

With a radiance like the splendor of the sun- 
light after storm! 

And ere she knew it Heaven had come within 
her home's small space, 

To make, oh! strange sweet wonder, there a 
hallowed dwelling-place. 


And now the flowers are blooming, and again 
she sings by day, 

And she knows the angels near her when at 
eve she kneels to pray. 

She shall find the dear lost darlings, she will 
know theur as they stand, 

Serene and full of gladness, in the blessed 
better land. 


The King did send a messenger, and Sorrow 
was his name, 

And in his mighty hand he bore a sword of 
smiting flame. 

But the sword was wreathed with lilies, and 
they will not fade away, Pa 

For they were sown in gardens where 
flowers bloom for aye. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
WAS HE IN RAGS? 


TUBBORN as a mule. Yes—it is the 
way with some girls; man is soft as wax 
compared with woman. Man concedes, com- 
promises, gives way, submits; woman has 
her own way. When that way is the right 
way, she becomes a pear! above price. 

Elsie, when the door was shut and her sis- 
ter gone, stood silent, immovable. A red 
spot burned in her cheeks; her eyes were 
unnaturally bright; her lips parted; she was 
possessed by a mighty wrath and t de- 
termination; she was the tigress who fights 
for her beloved. Meantime everything was 
changed; the sunshine had gone out of the 
day, the warmth out of the air; her work, 
that had pleased her so much an hour ago, 
seemed a poor weak thing, not worth think- 
ing about. Everything was a trifle not worth 
thinking about—the details of her wedding, 
her presents, her honey-moon, her pretty flat 
all became insignificant compared with 
this threatened charge against her lover. 
How was it to be met? If it was only a sus- 
picion put into shape by Sir Samuel and old 
Checkley, it would be best to say nothing. 
If it was really going to be brought against 
him, would it not be best to warn him before- 
hand? And about her brother— 

She sat down and wrote out the facts. To 
be doing this cleared her brain, and seemed 
like working forher lover. In March, 1882, 
a check for £720, to the order of one Edmund 
Gray, was cashed in ten-pound notes by a 
comniissionnaire sent from a hotel in Arundel 
Street, Strand. No one ever found out this 
Edmund Gray. Athelstan was suspected. 
The notes themselves were never presented, 
and were found the other day in Mr. De- 
ring’s safe, covered with dust, at the back of 
some books. 

In February, March, and April, by means 
of forged letters, a great quantity of shares 
were transferred from the name of Edward 
Dering to that of Edmund Gray. The writ- 
ing of the letters was the same as that of the 
forged check. 

hese were the only facts. The rest was 
all inference and presumption. Athelstan 
been seen in London; Athelstan had 
been living all the time in London; Athelstan 
had been seen going into the house which 
was given as the residence of Edmund Gray. 
Well—Athelstan must be seen the very first 
thing. Further than this point she could not 
get. She rang the bell, ordered tea to be 
brought to her own room, and then put on 
her hat and went out to the Gardens, where 
she walked about under the trees, disquieted 
and unhappy. If a charge is going to be 
brought against you, the most innocent man 
in the world must be disquieted until he 
knows the nature of the evidence against 
him. Once satisfied as to that, he may be 
happy again. What evidence could they 
bring against George? 

She went home about eight, going without 
dinner rather than sit down with her mother. 
It is a miserable thing for a girl to be full of 
hardness against her mother. Elsie already 
had had experience, as you have seen. For 
the present, better not to meetat all. There- 
fore she did not go home for dinner, but took 
a bunn and a cup of coffee—woman’s substi- 
tute for dinner—at a confectioner’s. 

When George called, about nine o'clock, 
he was taken into the studio, where he found 
Elsie with the traces of tears in her eyes. 

” Why, Elsie,” he cried, ‘‘ what is the mat- 
ter? Why are you crying, my dear? and 
why are you alone in this room?” 

“I choke in this house, George. Take 
me out of it—take me away. Let us walk 
about the squares and talk. I have a good 
deal to say.’ 

‘* Now, dear, what is it?”—when they were 
outside. ‘‘ Whathappened? You are trem- 
bling—you have been shaken. Tell me, 
dear.” 

“I don’t think I can tell you just at pres- 
ent—not all.” 

“Something, then—the rest afterwards. 
Tell me by instalments.” 

“You are quite happy, George? Nobody 
has said anything to make you angry, at the 
office, or anywhere else?” 

**Nobody. Weare going on just the same. 
Mr. Dering thinks and talks about nothing 
but the robbery. So dol. So does every- 
body else. I suppose Checkley has told, for 
every clerk in the place knows about it and 
is talking about it. Why do you ask if 
anybody made me ener Y” 

**My dear George, Hilda has been here 
this afternoon. You know that—sometimes 
—Hilda does not always say the kindest 
things about people.” 

“Not always. I remember when slie 
wrote me a letter asking whether I thought 
that a lawyer's clerk was a fit aspirant for 
the hand of her sister. Not always just the 
kindest things. But I thought we were 
all on the most affectionate terms, and that 
everything had been sponged out. She has 
been saying more kind things about me. 
What have I done now? Isn’t the money 
difficulty solved?” 

** I will tell you some other time—not now 

* Begun in Hanrsn’s Basan No. 1, Vol. XXV. 


—what she said. At the present moment I 
want to ask you a question. If you have 
reasons for not answering, say so, and I shall 
be quite satisfied; but answer me if you can, 
This is the question. Hilda says that Athel- 
stan is secretly in London, and that you 
know it, and t you have been seen with 
him. “ts that true?” 

‘* Well—Elsie—the only reason for not tell- 
ing you that Athelstan is here is that he him- 
self made me promise not to tell you. Ath- 
elstan is in London. I see him often. 1 
shall see him this evening after leaving you. 
He is in London, walking about openly. 
Why not? I know no reason for any con- 
cealment. But he cannot go to see his mo- 
ther, or enter his mother’s house, until this 
charge against him has been acknowledged 
to be baseless. As for you, he will be the 
first person to visit you—and will be your 
most frequent visitor—when we are married. 
He is always talking about you. He is long- 
ing for the time when he can see you openly. 
But nothing will persuade him to come here. 
He is still bitter against his mother and 


against Hilda.” 
Elsie sighed. ‘It is very terrible—and 
now— But go on.” 


‘*T have answered your question, Elsie.” 

“Oh no. I have = ny ny You 
say that Athelstan is in London; but you do 
not tell me what he is doing and how he 
fares.” 

“‘He fares very well, and he is prosper- 
ous.” 

**Hilda says that he has been living in 
some wretched quarter of London all y Bee 
years; that he has been frequenting low com- 
pany; and that he has been, until the last 
few weeks, in rags and penniless.” 

George laughed aloud. ‘ Where on earth 
did Hilda get this precious information? 
Athelstan in a low quarter? Athelstan a 
Prodigal? Athelstan in rags? My dearest 
Elsie, if Lady Dering were not your sister, I 
should say that she had gone mad with 
venomous hatred of the brother whom she 
made so much haste to believe guilty.” 

“Oh! Tell me quick, George. Don’t sa 
anything against Hilda, please. I am al- 
oo Tell me quick the whole truth.” 

** Well, dear, the whole truth is this. Ath- 
elstan is doing very well. I suppose you 
might call him prosperous. When he went 
away, he had ten pounds to begin with. 
People kindly credited him with the nice 
little sam of £720 obtained by a forgery. 
We now know that this money has n 
lying in the safe all the time—how it got 
there the Lord knows—perhaps Checkley 


could tell. He went to America by the 
cheapest way possible. He had many ad- 
ventures and many ups and downs, all of 


which he will tell you before long. Once he 
had great good fortune on a silver mine or 
something; he made thousards of pounds 
over it. Then he lostall his money—dropped 
it down a sink or into an open drain—you 
know, in America these traps are plentiful— 
and started again on his ten pounds. He 
was a journalist all the time, and he is a 
— still. He is now over here as the 
ndon correspondent of a great paper of 
San Francisco. That, my dear Elsie, is, 
briefly, the record of your brother since he 
went eg ;, aR 

“Oh! But are you quite sure, rge— 
quite, quite sure? Becatee, if this can be 
proved—” 

“‘Nothing is more easy to prove. He 
brought letters toa London bank, introducing 
him as the correspondent, and empowering 
him to draw ce moneys.” 

** How long has Athelstan been at home?” 
She remembered the dates of the recent 
forgeries, and the alleged fact that all were 
in the same handwriting. 

“You are so persistent, Elsie, that I am 
certain you have got something serious on 
your mind—won’t you tell me?’ 

“No, a to-night. But—how 
long has Athelstan been in England?” 

‘I will tell you exactly how and when I 
met him. Do you remember, three weeks 
ago, that Sunday evening when we were so 
happy and so miserable—resolved on braving 
everything—going to live on love and a crust 
for the rest of our lives?—you poor, dear, 
brave girl!” He touched her fingers. ‘I 
shall always be thankful for that prospect of 
poverty, because it revealed my mistress to 
me in all her loveliness of love and trust and 
courage.” 

“Oh! George—you spoil me. 
know myself better.” 

‘* Well—on that evening we went to church 
together; and after church, as I was not al- 
lowed in the house, we walked round and 
round the square until the rain came on, and 
we had to go home. Well, you did not take 
any notice, but as you stood on the steps 
wailing for the door to be opened, a man was 
standing on the curb under the lamp close 
by. en the door was shut behind you, 
I turned and walked away. This man fol- 
lowed me and clapped me on the shoulder. 
It was Athelstan.” 


But then I 


** And I saw him and did not know him!” 
‘* He has grown a big beard now, and wore 
afelt hat. Heisa picturesque object to look 


at. Ought to have been one of Drake's men. 
I dare say he was, in a former existence. He 
had then been in England exactly a week, 
and ry & he had prowled about the 
place in hope of seeing you—not speak- 


ing to you; he trusted that you would not 
know him again.” 

“Oh! Athelstan! That is nearly 

weeks ago. He has been in England 


three 
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four weeks—a month; and three—four—five 


months where was he?” 
| ou. In California.” 
“Oh! he could bly—not 


ibly—and it can be proved—and oh! 
Iam so glad—I am so glad!” She 
showed her joy by a light shower of tears. 

““Why, my dear,” he said, soothing her, 
m yy are fm so troubled, and yet so glad?” 

“You don’t quite understand, George. 
You don’t know the things that are said, 
All these forgeries are in the same hand- 
writing.” 

“* Certainly.” 

“*One man has written all these letters and 
checks and things—both that of eight years 

and those of last March?” 

“That is perfectly certain.” 

“Then, don’t you see? Athelstan was out 
of England when these newly discovered 
forgeries were done. Therefore he had no 
hand in them. Therefore, again, he could 
have no hand in the earlier one. Why—you 
establish his innocence perfectly. Now you 
see one of the reasons why I was so glad.” 

The other reason—that this fact destroyed 
at one blow the whole of the splendid edifice 
constructed upon the alleged stay of Athel- 
stan in London—Elsie concealed. Her heart, 
it must be acknowledged, was lightened. 
You may have the most complete belief in 
the innocence of a person, but it is well to 
have the belief strengthened by facts. 

‘* As for me,” a George, ‘I have been 
so long accustomed to regard him as one of 
the worst-used of men, that I never thought 
of that conclusion. Of course, if the hand- 
writing is the same, and it certainly seems 
the same—a very imitation of Mr. De- 
ring’s hand—there is nothing now to be said. 
Athelstan was in California in the spring. 
That settles it. And the notes were in the 
safe. Twoclinchers. But to some minds a 
suspicion is a charge, and a charge isa fact.” 

“*George, you must take me to Athelstan. 
Give me his address.” 

“He is in lodgings in Half-moon Street. 
I will ask him if he will meet you.” 

‘No, no; let me go to him. It is more 
fitting. You will see him presently. Will 
you tell him that I will call upon him to- 
morrow morning at eleven? And tell him, 
George, that something has happened—some- 
thing that makes it impossible for me to re- 
main at home—even for the short time before 
our wedding.” 

“Elsie! this is very serious.” 

“Yes, it is very serious. Tell him that [ 
shall ask him to receive me until the wed- 
ding, or until certain things have happened. 
But in any case—oh! they must happen so— 
they must—it is too absurd.” 

** Elsie, my dear, you w interjectional.” 

“Yes, yes. I mean, Sreraa, that if things 
turn out as I hope they may, I will go home 
again. If not, we will be married from 
Athelstan’s lodgings.” 

“And you will not tell me what this ter- 
rible business is?” 

“Not to-night,George,” she repeated. ‘‘It 
is very serious, and it makes me very unhap- 
py that my mother and sister—” 

‘It was something to do with me, Elsie, 
clearly. Never mind. Tell me-when you 
pery Whatever you do is sure to be right. 

will see him this evening.” 

“Thank you, George. 
I propose is the wisest thing todo. Besides, 
I want to be with you and Athelstan. Tell 
him that as he left the house eight years ago, 
I leave it now.” 

“You? Why, my dear child, what forger- 
ies have you been committing?” 

“None. And yet— Well, George, thatis 
enough about me and my troubles. Tell me 
now about your search into this business. 
How have you got on?” 

‘There is nothing new to report. 1 told 
you that I left a note on Edmund Gray’s 
table. No auswer has come to that. The 
bank has written to tell him that his letter 
of introduction was a forgery. No answer. 
The dividends are accumulating; he draws 
no checks; he makes no sign. In a word, 
though this money is lying to his credit, and 
the ones are transfer: to his name, and 
the letters give his address, there is nothing 
whatever to convict the man himself. We 
could not prove his signature, and he has 
taken none of the money. He might call 
any day and say that he knew nothing about 
it. I wonder he hasn’t done it. When he 
does, we sball just have to put en 
straight again. As for poor old Checkley, 
really believe that he is going mad. If I 
meet him, he glares; if he is in his master’s 
room, his eyes follow me about under his 
shaggy eyebrows with a malignity which I 
have never seen painted. As for being de- 
scribed, words couldn’t do it. I suppose he 
sees that the end is inevitable. Really, El- 
sie, the man would murder me if he dared.” 

“The man is dangerous, George, as well 
as malignant. But 1 think he will do you no 
harm in the long-run. Have you told Athel- 
stan what is going on?” 

7 ianaeery i e follows the business with 
the greatest interest. He agrees with me that 
the thing is done out of the office with the 
help of some one in. Now, the point is, that 
the man in the office must have the control 
of the post. All the letters must pass through 
his hands. Who is that man? No one but 
Checkley. Everything turns on that. Now, 
here is a lucky accident. An old friend of 
Athelstan’s, a man who coaches, has cham- 
bers on the same stairs and on the same 
floor. He knows this Mr. Edmund Gray. 
We have been in his rooms to question him.” 


I think that what 
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**Ts it to see this old friend that Athelstan 
visits No. 22?” 

“Yes. His name is Cumtenp-oomanay 
called Freddy Carstone—a pleasing man, wit 
a little weakness, which seems to endear him 
to his friends.” 

** This is the way in which thin t dis- 
torted in a malignant mind! ell, what 
did this gentleman tell you about this mys- 
terious Edmund Gray?” 

* Nothing definite. That he is some kind 
of socialist we knew before; that he has oc- 
cupied the chambers for ten years or so we 
knew before. Also, that he is an elderly 
gentleman of benevolent aspect. And that 
he is irregular in his visits to his chambers. 
We seem to get no further. We see Check- 
ley coming out of the house. That connects 
him, to be sure. But that is not much. 
There is no connection established between 
Edmund Gray and the forgeries in his name. 
Nor between Checkley and the forgeries. 
One feels that if one could lay hold of this 
mysterious elderly gentleman, a real step in 

vance would be taken.” 

“You talked at first of arresting him on 
the charge.” 

‘* Well, there is no evidence. His name 
has been used—that is all. On that evidence 
no magistrate would issue a warrant. Some- 
times one's head goes round with the bewil- 
derment of it. I've managed to learn some- 
thing about Checkley in the course of these 
inquiries. He is quite a great man, Elsie; a 
tavern oracle in the evening; a landlord and 
householder and collector of his own rents 
at odd hours; a capitalist and a miser. But 
he is not, as thought at first, Edmund 

ray. 

They had by this time got round to the 
house again. 

““Go now,” said Elsie. “See Athelstan 
this evening. Tell him that I must go to 
him. I will tell him why to-morrow.” 

‘‘If he is not at his club, I will go to his 
lodgings. If he is not there, I will wait till 
he comes home. And before I go home, I 
will drop a note for you. Good-night, sweet- 
heart—good-night.’ 


(to pe OontINUED.] 


IN A PRAIRIE KITCHEN. 
BY MRS. LYLIE O. HARRIS. 
“The Lord sends meat, and the devil sends cooks.” 


- Proverb. 
IL—MRS. DUNKS. 
N Y Western neighbors, heartily detest- 
ing a negro, and openly scornful of a 
woman who needed “‘ help to do up her own 
work,” were exultant over the departure of 
Marthy Washington. 

Living in the corner of our place was the 
widow of a former tenant, whom death had 
happily released from marital thraldom. 
She continued to dwell in our house in the 
midst of an orchard, milked our cows, and 
allowed us fruit and milk only when she 
felt amiable, and, indeed, claimed all the 
privileges of a bona fide tenant, but acknowl- 


edged none of his obligations. 
The relations between the two wers 
were at this time rather strained. hen I 


say the widow's tongue was a two-édged 
sword, that she loved dissension, and would 
even quarrel with ber chickens in the absence 
of human antagonists, I set down naught in 
malice. 

One day, buffeting the storm and stress of 
the sea of household work, I chanced to cast 
a glance afield, and to my dismay saw the 
prairie fire rapidly advancing upon the or- 
chards near Mrs. Dunks's house. The Wise 
Man rushed to the flames, and was met by 
Mrs. Dunks herself, an eager and able com- 
batant. Coming triumphant out of the con- 
test, the Wise Man congratulated the ancient 
dame upon her splendid fight. 

“That ain't nawthin’. I’ve seed Mr. Dunks 
squinch heap sight wuss fire ’n that. He 
squinched em with a cunjur’-book. When 
he seed a fire a-comin’, he’d run trefful fast, 
open his cunjur’-book, an’ read suthin’ out’r 
it, an’ wave his hands up an’ down like this, 
an’ the fire would go ’tirely out.” 

‘*Have you that book now, Mrs. Dunks?” 

**Naw, I hain’t. Somebody mus’r stoled 
it. I dun’no’ B from bull’s foot, but Mr. 
Dunks could read the hardes’ kin’ of printin’. 
I hear tell how your woman’s niggers done 
left her.” 

“I wish I could get a cook. Do you know 
of any, Mrs. Dunks?” 

“Waal, tell your woman J’ come up to- 
morrow an’ try her for a week. It’s only 
my needcessity makes me do it.” 

hus was buried the hatchet between the 
houses. With muscles tired and sore, nerves 
frayed, and temper the worse for wear, I de- 
clared my resignation to the invasion of the 
enemy. Mrs. Dunks took possession of the 
kitchen the next morning, while “ stars were 
in the quiet sky.” 

‘*When J does the cookin’ fur folks, they 
eats breakfas’ at six o’clock. Them what 
gits up early, gits it hot; them what don’t, 
won't, Don’t like pie fur breakfas’? Why, 
you ain’t civilized. I'll perch the eggs to- 
day, an’ to-morrow I'll scandil ’em. Hot 
bread ain’t healthy; it give Mr. Dunks the 
gronic dyspepsy. [! make slight bread oncet 
a week, that ll hev to do you.” 

When the “light” bi appeared, we were 


sure it would last a week, and more, and 
that Mrs. Dunks had solved the problem of 
furnishing the fittest food for tramps. 

She described herself as‘ Low Pennsylvany 
Dutch.” Her voice, like the “ screaking” of 
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a slate-pencil, brought all one’s nerves to a 
trembling focus. In form she was all angles, 
as if, the Wise Man, she were built of 
‘2x4 scantling, and the arms and legs loose- 
ly nailed on.” 

She complained eee | and stridently 
that ‘‘ petticoats was trefful disgreeserble, 
an’ I’m ’most opinioned to wear my Bloom- 
ings whiles I’m ur doin’ up your work. I 
wears ‘em to hum.” 

The vision of Mrs. Dunks creaking about 
the house in a Bloomer was a ghastly one, 
and in horror and in sorrow we dreaded the 
morn. A hand-to-claw combat with a pole- 
cat, which called upon Mrs. Dunks’s hen-house 
that night, proved her cloud, whose silver 
lining was ours. The polecat was worsted, 
but so was the Bloomer, which went into 
forced retirement within the bosom of Mo- 
ther Earth. 

Mrs. Dunks preached the gospel of clean 
tea towels, and practised one of sticky dishes. 
‘*It irrigates my arms trefful to use soap an’ 
consikated lye. Warm water is confishunt. 
You uses too many nafkins. It be ekil toa 
hotel. Now don’t you be a-puttin’ them 
nafkins in the wash. Turn the dirty part 
inside,so, an’ nobody won’t know no diffunt.” 

As Mrs. Dunks boasted of her experience 
in cooking for a “‘ railroad section boarding- 
house,” her knowledge of the honorable vir- 
tues of dining was small. Flowers upon the 
table were a scorn and a derision, and her ar- 
rangement of a table might have pleased pre- 
glacial woman. Of course she took her 
meals with us. Was she not an American, 
and did not the Constitution guarantee her 
that privilege? She was not an a petizing 
dream, as, with arms bare to the elbow, 
as lobsters and rough as graters, she shov- 
elled her food into her mouth. Here she dis- 
coursed upon the origin of ‘ Squinoctial 
storms, made, they tells me, by the sun comin’ 
acrost the lines in the dog-days.” Her idea 
of the “lines” was of a real and tangible 
obstruction, something ‘‘like clothes-lines, 
only bigger. When I spoke of my bed of 
beautiful zinnias, she exclaimed: ‘‘ Zinnies? 
Them’s jinnies, woman!” She believed that 
Washington was still President, and had viv- 
id recollections of the Risolution war. 

To Mrs. Dunks the amenities of life repre- 
sented nothing—in dollars and cents. 4 
courteous “‘ a ” was ane wit 
a gruff one that came as an after-thought, and 
with an air that said, plainly, ‘‘ I'll say it, but 
I don’t hev to.” In reply to the question, 
** How are you this morning?” Mrs. Dunks 
would stare at me in amazement, and answer, 
**T hain’t been sick.” 

The Wise Man was engaged in writing a 
book upon prehistoric man. 

“ What's your old man a-messing himself 
up with ink for?” she asked. 

I explained. 

‘‘He be? Writing a book!” she ejacu- 
lated; and instantly creaked into his pres- 
ence with a request ‘“‘to mix up that book 
Mr. Dunks was writin’ on rilligion, just afore 
he was called, with your’n.” 

The lamented Mr. Dunks was old before 
he was “called,” but his mental develop- 
ment must have been arrested at an cndky 
age. Polysyllables ever remained to him a 
ge mystery. Therefore I suggested to the 

ise Man that Mr. Dunks’s writings on re- 
ligion, introduced into his book, would give 
a seep illustration of the low plane of in- 
tellect of primeval man. 

Compared with the nightmarish dishes 
Mrs. Dunks hurled upon our table, Marthy 
Washington’s terrors of cookery were re- 
called regretfully. Mrs. Dunks declared 
soup ‘‘ was just slops”; and slops it was as 
compounded by her. ‘ They tells me eatin’ 
so much rice makes folks cross-eyed. 
don’t you eat Yankee hasty- puddin’ an’ 
merlassis sass, an’ Low Pennsylvany scrap- 
ple?” Shudders ran over the family surface. 
“’Tain’ nothin’ but chickin feed, oatmeal 
hain’t”; and Mrs. Dunks’s methods with oat- 
meal verified her words. ‘‘I burbiles beef 
Sust, an’ then I roasts it. Only gannibals 
eats meat with blood runnin’ out ur it.” 

Mrs. Dunks’s ideal feast-days of ‘‘ biled 
dinners” were our dies ira. She had been 
Kitchen Dictator one week, when she abdi- 
cated, averring that her “‘stummick didn’t 

with our stummicks. That her stum- 
mick was Low a ‘Dutch, an’ ours 
was Lousiany creowl, an’ it gave her the 
creepin’ shudders to eat with folks what put 
marcellus in soup, which ’minds me of worms, 
an’ eats crabs an’ crawfish an’ frogs, an’ some- 
how our stummicks couldn’t come along ter- 
gether about pie.” 

Then began the reign of Rachel, under 
whose dominion were weeping and wailing 
and gnashing of teeth, because she was. Mrs. 
Dunks was the avenging angel who sent 
upon us this plague. 

Rachel was a grass-widow. She had had 
the unique experience of five 
all cruel—and she was given to fits; whether 
these were the result of the harsh treatment 
of the step-maternal surplus we did not 
learn. Her early life had been further chill- 
ed by the keen winds which blow in some 
Ultima Thule of the extreme Northwest. 
Her face was one confluent freckle; her 
teeth stood forth as awful warnings; the 

ents she wore were not “frequent,” 

ut “‘ painful and free.” Her shoes were of 

that cast-iron variety which breaks, but nev- 
er bends; and her gait was galumphing. 

Deeds of dread she wrought with food. 
Although a firm believer in social equality, 
she chose rather to our 
seasons of meal-time with maddening remi- 





niscences, She asserted that her “ fittiness 
gives me awful ap’tites to eat.” This ‘‘aw- 
ul ap’tites” was the secret of her voluntary 
waiting. In secret and in silence she de- 
stroyed the ghouls she had fashioned to prey 
upon our vitals. My fear of her “fits,” and 
her odious pipe, ed under our rebellious 

nostrils, cut short her reign. 
This kind goeth not easily away. No ar- 
ment convinced her that we did not want 
er, 80 the Wise Man paid her extra to leave. 

“Oh, frabjous day! Calloo! Callay! 
We chortled in our joy.” 


PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Corresponpent. ] 


I SPOKE in my last letter of a modified 
form of the sack-coat which is more in fa- 
vor than the ultra-English covert-coat. Since 
then it has come out in greater numbers, 
worn with very elegant toilettes which are 
too light as yet without additional protec- 
tion in the brusque and frequent changes of 
this season. It is destined, I think, to hold 
its place for just this purpose, being neither 
heavy nor a and while capable of 
being fastened, still usually left open, dis- 
playing well the handsome fronts of cor- 
sages, with their girdles, corselets, jabots, 
chemisets, etc.; made of very fine plain- 
colored cloth, with revers and cuff facings 
of silk, and silk lining which is put in loose, 
like that of a gentleman’s coat, not sewed in 
with the seams, this ——- demands an ir- 
reproachable cut and fine finish, not easily 
imitated by vulgar hands. Needless to re- 
mark, it is not expected to match the dress 
in color, but still there must be a certain har- 
mony between it and the toilette, which it is 
to complete, not — Dark blue, dark 
green, and black can be put on almost indis- 
criminately with any toilette. But with a 
little discretion even more decided colors 
can be worn with a number of dresses, and 
always be made to contribute to their ele- 
gance. For instance, a ~~ of the fashion- 
able Russian red or dar’ pe perfectly ac- 
companies any of the light colors in vogue, 
such as mastic, light beige, old-blue, or willow 
green that has stripes or spots of red or silk 
or ribbon trimming that approximates that of 
the jacket. Worn with a skirt of the same 
color, and opening on a blouse front, or a 
vest of the same or of a light mastic cloth, 
it constitutes a simple costume, which can 
be made more elaborate by trimming of old- 
ivory or écru lace on the corsage front. In 
fact, it can be worn with any of the light or 
medium colored stuffs which have nothing 
in pattern or trimming that directly con- 
flicts with it. The same rule applies to hats. 

A pretty and complcte-looking costume re- 
cently seen was of striped surah in old-blue 
and écru, with deep girdle and high collar of 
black velvet, and a yoke of écru lace, 
jacket of old-blue cloth was worn with it, 
with silk revers embroidered in écru silk and 
metallic thread. The hat was of écru lace, 
with black velvet, and large roses without 
foliage. 

Shorter jackets which form parts of cos- 
tumes, but are not suitable for general wear 
with various dresses, have a closer- fitting 
back, and may have contrasting revers orna- 
mented with embroidery, beads, cabochons, 
or spangles. These cannot properly be called 
wraps. For driving, return from the races, 
and short railroad journeys a very stylish 
wrapping is a redingote of dark Vandyck red 
cloth with a quadruple shoulder-cape,consist- 
ing of two red capes, one five inches shorter 
than the other, each having «a black cape 

rojecting two inches below it; the coat col- 

ar and crossing revers, the pocket flaps, and 

the edges of the flaring cuffs are also black. 
All the edges of the cloth are neither hemmed 
nor stitched, merely cut. Two rows of large 
pearl buttons are on the front. The lining is 
of soft black silk. The same ulster is made 
in pistache-green cloth with black. While the 
model is equally pretty for other and more 
ordinary colors, in them it loses just that 
dash of the —— and novel which con- 
stitutes its peculiar style. 

The actual sack-coat, or box-coat, as pre- 
pared for the races by our tailors, is made of 
cloth of the light beige color called “livery 
drab,” with brown velvet collar facing, and 
two rows of four large pearl buttons. With 
some curve to the back, and a little more 
adjusting of the front, it becomes a more 
graceful garment. As it is, it is cut with 
only a whole back and fronts, the fronts 
having an under-arm dart reaching to just be- 
low the hips, which takes the place of a side 
form. The sleeves are coat-shaped, with very 
slight fulness on the shoulder, and straight 
cuffs. The masculine cut and the livery 
color are its special features, and it requires 
a hat in character, no bonnet, but a round 
hat of simple style, such as those furnished 
by ladies’ hatters for sporting occasions. A 
modified sack shape is used also for jackets 
which match a dress in color, though not 
necessarily in material, to form a costume 
without great pretension to style, but _con- 
venient for travelling and going about. Other 
summer travelling costumes of light soft 
woollens are with a jacket that has 
a Watteau pleat in the back, and a skirt of 
the same, which often repeats the pleat in 
the jacket. These are usually of neutral- 
tinted, plain, or fine-striped material, not too 
delicate in color, and are accompanied by a 
simple round hat. 

A driving cloak of a different character 
from the described above is a long 





sleeveless cloak, made by some of our most 
distinguished couturiéres, which, if it had 
less of the character of the sheath skirt 
might be called a circul 
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are made of and serge, with a bright 
plaid silk linin: harmony with the outlte 
color. One I have just seen in preparation 


is of serge, with wide diagonals, of a deep 
grayish-green, lined with soft thick plaid 
silk showing multicolored lines on a n 
ground, flaring collar, which could be 
raised or lowered, was covered with rows of 
silk braid, and lined with green velvet. 

uch a cloak would make a convenient trav- 
elling wrap, but as yet it is only made in 
fabrics too rich for ordinary use. 

For travelling dresses, morning walks, and 
sporting occasions, the tailor gown of Cheviot 
continues to hold its own. For summer it 
is of the —— weights of Cheviot or of 
cloth, and in light shades of gray, mastic, 
beige, etc., to the exclusion of medium tints. 
The standard navy blue tailor gown always 
comes up again, but to break its uniformity 
there is often a vest of cream or mastic cloth, 
plain or braided all over with fine blue sou- 
tache, or, on mastic, with soutache of the same 
color. Very “select” is a costume of navy 
blue, with a tight-fitting vest of tan kid cov- 
ered with silver cord braiding, having some- 
thing the effect of damascening on meta); 
the vest is moulded to the form, and has no 
visible opening, being fastened at the shoul- 
der and side. This is accompanied by a 
round hat trimmed with feathers, and may 
be relieved by a collarette and cuffs of old 
guipure. Cloth costumes made in tailor 
style, but not intended for travelling or such 
informal use, are frequently trimmed with 
silk marabouts, sometimes matching in col- 
or, but more frequently in lighter shades, as 
light as silver white on grays, or cream on 


beige colors. 

The various kinds of wool crapes, goffered 
and pleatéd crépons, and others of like char- 
acter, are not regarded as being in the same 
category with woollens which are used for tai- 
lor gowns. They are used for more dressy toi- 
lettes, very much as silk crépons, foulards, and 
surahs are used, and like them are trimmed 
with laces and ribbons. Simple toilettes for 
young ladies, when made of light colors, are 
trimmed among others with white or very 
light ribbons, There may be three ruches 
of narrow white satin ribbon at the bottom 
of the skirt, and the shirred corsage may 
have a girdle or corselet, composed of rows 
of ribbon, of which some terminate in a 
cluster of loops at the back of the waist, 
while others pass up on the shoulder and 
end in bows there. For young matrons it 
is customary to add some narrow gold lace 
or light gold passementerie to the white or 
cream trimming. For instance, a dress of 
light beige wool crépon has three bias folds 
of cream satin an inch and a quarter wide at 
the foot, with a space of three-quarters of 
an inch between; the folds are seeded with 
small gold beads, and each headed by a nar- 
row gold passementerie, the points of which 
reach to the fold above. Two rows of the 
folds and heading are around the top of the 
sl:irt, which is put on over the corsage. 
Such toilettes, as fashions go, are considered 
as comparatively simple, for the same wool 
crépons are made very much more elaborate 
with lace and quantities of floating ribbons 
of contrasting color. Lighter than wool 
crépons are the créped India silks, and more 
vaporous than these are the silk muslins 
which are worn for both day and evening re- 
ceptions. Plain India muslins, too, are reap- 
pearing, with embroidered borders in colors. 

With light summer toilettes will come in 
lace capes, in black or in écru, plain, beaded, 
gold-embroidered, or jewelled. They may or 
may not be belted by an inside ribbon, and 
drop about fourteen inches below the waist. 
Those for very young ladies are shorter and 
simpler. For them, also, are short capes of 
the dress material, or of Vandyck red or 
myrtle green, both very fashionable colors. 

EMMELINE RAYMOND. 


BIRD-LORE. 
BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 


X.—THE TALKING TRIBES.—(2.) 


YHE first great mistake of a parrot-kee 
T is in feeding it from the Family table. 
There is a certain fascination in seeing a bird 
eat bread and meat and drink coffee and tea, 
irresistible to many persons; no creature takes 
more kindly to a human diet than a parrot, 
and to none is it more often fatal. Sometimes, 
it is true, a bird will live years under these 
conditions, either because the family menu 
is not overrich, or because the bird has a 
stronger constitution than most of his kind, 
but in the majority of cases it causes illness, 
shown by bad temper and fretfulness, before 
long by death. 

o avoid the begging of a parrot, and the 
— to yield, it is always best to keep 
the bird out of the dining-room, for nothin 
is harder than to refuse the plain request of 


The best food for the and the 
e or the gray green 
ao his size is a S -_ or _ 
emp, canary, or millet—wit n wa- 
ter to drink. Crackers will not het him, 
but if he have any bread, it should be dry. 
Smaller and paroguets should have 
very little or no hemp, which is too rich. 
Green food is said to be unnecessary to par- 
rots, but I think a little fruit, perfectly ripe, 
or green corn or green pease, . 
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ption see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


t it iwhly acclimated bird will do no 
harm, and will be a treat he will greatly en 
ry N uts—hazelnuts, almonds, and walnuts 
are not bad for him; fresh twigs to nibble 


at are clesirable and always 


birch, or fruit 


sparing!y at first 
oft wood, like willow, poplar 
er 


All food must be good and 
Winter n 


fresh 
t just out of a¢ 1 room, at 
in icy temperature. There sh 
a bit of cuttle-fish bone fastened in the cage 
There broad that this 
bird does a fact that 
he can live time without it, but it is 
deprive an acclimated bird, and he 


und in 
d so of 
iid always be 
is a CuUTrIOUS DOtION a 
not need water It 
1 long 
cruel to 
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Fig. 5.—Sarr Waist ror Costrume, 
‘1a. 2 


does not flourish so well without it. The 
case of a bird freshly imported is somewhat 
different. I shall speak of him later. A par 
rot, as well as other birds, should always 
have plenty of gravel or sand on the bottom 
of his cage 

In regard to bathing, there is great variety 
of opinion It is a fact, I believe, that the 
gray African and the green ones of his size 
will never voluntarily bathe; but many of 
them show great delight at being sprinkled, 
and all of them need it now and then for 
health. It is customary to bathe a parrot by 
putting him, in his cage or out, according to 
his degree of tameness, into a bath-tub or 


Fig. 2.—Costume wirn Surr Watst AND Eron JACKET. 


(See Fig. 5.] 


basin, spraying him with lukewarm water 
from a hose sprinkler or a watering-pot, and 
keeping him in a warm room for several 
hours. Most birds like this sort of a shower- 

ath as often as once a fortnight. Another 
way is to dip a leafy branch in water, and 
hang it in his cage, where he can rub against 
it. Most of them enjoy this arrangement 
thoroughly; it probably approaches their na- 
tive way of bathing. 

The position of the cage is no less impor- 
tant with this than with other birds, and the 
subject has been fully treated in a former 
chapter. The parrot, being a tropical bird, 
must be carefully guarded against cold, never 
taken into a cold room, and snugly covered 
on cold nights, or you will hear him 


“sneeze or cough: 
All his red and green and gold 
Cannot fright away the cold, 
Cannot keep the winter off. 
Ruffled feathers, rough and dim, 
Tell Jack Frost hath bitten him.” 


In regard to the treat- 
ment of this bird in ill- 
ness, I should do with 
him exactly as I have de 
scribed with other birds. 

Some particular direc- 
tions are necessary in 
the care of birds newly 
imported. It is safer to 
buy one already accli- 
mated, but it is not diffi- 
cult to acclimate one ifa 
person knows how and 
will take the necessary 


Fig. 6.—Back or 
Biovuse, Fre. 4. 


For pattern and description see No. XIII., on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Fig. 3.—Corsetet Prixcesse Dress. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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ins. The conditions under which the bird 

as been brought from his distant home are 

peculiar, and he must be gradually accustom- 
ed to different ones. 

To begin with, he has made his voyage en- 
tirely without water, and he must be inured 
to the use of it by a few swallows a day, 
steadily increased till he can be trusted with 
an unlimited supply. (I am supposing your 





























BassiNeT WITH CURTAIN. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


bird has 


been im- 
ported in the ordi- 
nary way; if he 
came as a sailor's 


pet it will be differ- 
ent.) 

The change of food 
is always great, and 
usually brings on the 
disease of which most 
of them die, viz., 
dysentery. A simple 
and sure cure for this 
is lime-water, in con- 
nection with warmth 
and perfect quiet. 
In buying, you 
should always find 
out what a parrot has 
been fed on, and 
gradually change, if 
change is desirable, 
to the food preferred. 
No fruit, or green 
food of any descrip- 
tion, should be given 
to a newly arrived 
bird. 

If your bird has 
black eyes he is 
young, in spite of his 
venerable appear- 
ance and manners. 
He must, it is said, 
be fed for a time on 
corn that has been 
chewed by his keep- 
er, as that is the diet 
he gets from the sail- 
ors; but this should 
be inquired into 
when buying one. 

One thing must 
never be forgotten; 
neither parrot nor 
cockatoo is a safe 
companion for other 
cage birds, or for 
birds at liberty in the 
room with them. 
There seems to be 
war to the knife on 
the part of this fam- 
ily toward all the 
smaller tribes of their 
kind. 

The cockatoo be- 
longs to the parrot 
family in the books, 
but in several re- 
spects he is quite 
different from the 
parrots. He is a 
more beautiful bird, 
being, as we find him 
in the cage, either 
snowy white with 
lemon or sulphur 
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even in this celebrated family. His admirers 
say that be will be found to excel even the 
dog in this quality. He attains this devel- 
opment, however, only in cases where he 
is loved, and treated as a companion from 
whom sagacity and understanding are ex- 
pected. No bird is more influenced by his 
affections; in the warmth of love and appre- 
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BENGALINE Dress. 


For pattern and description see No. I., on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


color in his elegant crest, or of a delicate 
rose pink hue. There are rare birds who dress 
in black, but not one wears the gay and often 
glaring colors of the parrots. 

Then, again, he is an affectionate fellow. 
While a parrot will live in health and good 
spirits for years in a home where he is not 
particularly loved or cherished, a cockatoo 
must be the object of affection, or he will 
grow ill-tempered, or mope and die. He 
must love, or be at war with his neighbors. 

Another difference is in liveliness of tem- 
perament. No bird is more grave and dig- 
nified than a parrot, while the cockatoo is 
of a rollicking humor, with quaint and droll 
ways that make him a lively and amusing 
companion. When he is happy, and feels 
himself thoroughly at home, a cockatoo is 
full of play; he bows and postures, lifts his 
feathers in comical ways, lies on his back 
and plays with a stick, turns somersaults, 
and performs many entertaining gambols. 
It is delightful to see two cockatoos amuse 
each other with their funny antics, sometimes 
rolling over together on the floor like two 
kittens 

In intelligence the cockatoo is remarkable 





Satin Suran Perricoar. 


For diagram and description see pattern- 
sheet Supplement 


ciation he expands like a flower in the sun 

shine, and becomes almost painfully know 

ing, while in the atmosphere of coolness or 
indifference he is reserved and self-contained 
—to carry out the figure—as a bud which has 
never opened. 

A beautiful cockatoo lived in a certain 
house that I visit. He was not particularly 
loved; the child to whom he belonged teased 
him,and the mother who took care of the bird 
had frequent oceasion to reprove him, for he 
had some disagreeable tricks, such as squawk- 
ing, scattering his food and water, getting 
out of the cage and destroying things. As 
time went on he was given away, where he 
fell into the hands of a real pet-lover, and 
was at once made a member of the family, 
and loved and petted. He soon became a 
different bird, gentle, affectionate, and most 
amusing. His naughty pranks seemed for 
gotten, and squawking he left off entirely. 

This susceptibility to varying conditions is 
so strong an indication of intelligence that 
even the extreme statement of his lovers in 
regard to his superiority to the dog cannot 
be gainsaid. 

Sometimes a cockatoo, while gentle and 





Sirx Perricoat. 
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loving with one, is absolutely savage with 
others, scolding and biting strangers, or those 
from whom be ban received slights or annoy- 
ance. Indeed, the memory of this bird for 
what he regards as injuries or offences is 
phenomenal; he really seems never to forget. 

Again, the parrot is not generally an active 
personage; he will often stand on a perch 
or sit in a cage all day, and apparently make 
no effort to change his place or to entertain 
himself; while, on the contrary, the cockatoo 
will investigate every part of his quarters, 
opening his door if it is not locked and the 
key removed, showing a cleverness in the use 
of his beak that is simply amazing. 

But the cockatoo rarely talks; he has so 
extensive a répertoire of expressions that he 
seems not to need the spoken word. He 
will generally speak a word or two, some- 
times a sentence, and I have heard of accom- 
plished talkers; but in this respect he can- 
not compete with his parrot relatives. 

The health of the cockatoo requires as care- 
ful supervision as that of the parrot, He 
should not have soft food, though he likes it. 
He should eat hemp seed or dry corn; if any 
bread is allowed, it must be well baked and 
dry. Ship's biscuit or any plain cracker 
will not hurt him. 

There seems to be no reg- 
ular time for moulting with 
these birds when in the cage. 
Indeed, some of them go for 
years without change of 
plumage. They may be 
rather quiet during that ex- 
perience, and should have 
particular care about cold 
and proper food, but if they 
are kept all the time in good 
health, I do not think they 
will be ill while passing 


through that natural pro- 
cess. 
There are several other 


birds who come under the 
head of ‘‘ Talkers,” of whom 
I will speak next. There is 
first the starling, a beautiful 
bird of dark bluish-green, so 
dark that at a little distance 
it seems black, with dainty 
tips of buff and pale brown. 
He is a European bird, easily 
tamed, and capable of talk- 
ing nearly if not quite as well 
as a parrot. An English 
lady who has brought up 
two of this family writes 
most enthusiastically of 
their intelligence and charm- 
ing qualities as pets. 

The magpie is another 
talker, and an exceedingly 
busy and entertaining bird 
besides. That is, if one has 
plenty of room for the exer- 
cise of his abilities; for he 
develops best outside a cage, 
yet is perhaps the most mis- 
chievous bird we have. 

The common crow will learn to talk, and 
another of his family, the raven, is really a 
fine linguist, learning very rapidly, and rare- 
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ly forgetting any sentence he has once mas- 
tered. He has also, like the parrot, the ad 
vantage of long life to repay one for the 
trouble of teaching him. But he is another 
too active to keep in a cage, and too large 
and full of mischief to be an altogether agree- 
able housemate. 

The mino, a native of India, frequently to 
be found in our bird stores, is another talker 
and an interesting fellow, being intelligent as 
well as affectionate. He speaks readily, but 
the disadvantage with him as a cage bird is 
that his native calls seem to be all) shrieks, 
and he is so fond of uttering them at the top 
of his voice that few persons can endure him 
in a house; and hung outside, he becomes a 
nuisance to a neighborhood. It is probable, 
however, that if he had some liberty, and 
therefore some ways of amusing himself, he 
would not show such a passion for scream 
ing. 

In closing this chapter on the talking tribes 
I wish to acknowledge the assistance I have 
had in the work of Dr. Carl Russ, of London, 
whose experience with these interesting birds 
is a thousand times greater than mine. 



















FovuLarp Gown with WaTTEeAv BAck. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, aud is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by drnggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle. —[{Adv.) 


SICKNESS AMONG CHILDREN, 





Especially tofanta, is prevalent more or lese at all 
times, but ie largely avoided by giving proper nour- 
shment and wholesome food. The most successful 
and reliable of all is the Gall Borden ** Eagle” Brand 
Condensed Milk. Your grocer and druggist keep 
it idv.) 
Coavens.’s Benzom Cosmerto Soar. Keeps the | 

ekin soft, white, and healthful. 2 centa.—(Adv.) 


Buewerr’s Firavonwe Exrnacts are a ably ac- 
knowledged the purest and the best.—{ Adv. ) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W. Baxer & Cos 


Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


) Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


in its 







are used 
more than three times the strength of 


preparation. It has 


Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is " delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adepted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health, 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


SIMpSon, Crawtord, & Simpson, 


Importers and Retailers of 


DRY GOODS, 


6th Avenue, 19th to 20th St., New York, 
HAVE ISSUED A 


Catalogue of 
Summer Specialties, 


Which will be 


Mailed Free on Application. 


The Best in the Market. 


Simple of manipulation. 

The shutter is always set. 

Plates or films are used. 

Covered with leather.: 
Size 4x5. 


Price, $18.00. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 








: K 
_ POWDER 


- Absolutely Pure. 


A cream-of-tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—Lafest 
U. S. Government Food Report. 





OUR VALUABLE 










~ TREATISE — 
How To HAVE 
Goop TEETH. 
* MAILED FREE 
ADDRESS 
.W.HovT&Co. LOWELL.MASS. 
| My lad the fairest, the daintiest, the rarest, 
Her smile is like the sunshine, and bids the world 
Her breath perfumes the flowers, and the wild- 
bird n their bowers 
Ent J, in silence listen to the music of her voice, 
The reason she has told me, and | have no cause 
to doubt it 
She alw 1ses Rubifoam, and wouldn't be with- 








LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. 
An Ideal . 


For sale by all oy Goods 
unable to procure this onderful Soap send 
cents in stampe and receive @ cake by mail. 


JAS.S. KIRK & CO., Chicago 


SPECIAL—S& Waltz (the 
Tn) on Eee E ft an mre 
wrappers 0 ls Boop. 


NOW READY. 
Offering 
$3,000 

in Prizes for 


Needlework. 
For sale by 
emall-ware 

dealers, or sent 

by mail upon 
receipt of 
10 cents by 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


218 Chureh St., New York. 
67 Lincoln St., Boston. 
108 & 110 Franklin St., Chicago. 

707 Washington Ave., St. Louis. 
517 & 519 Market St., San Francisco. 
Three-cord 200-yard spools for Lace Making, Linen 
Bal! Thread for Knitting and Crocheting, Linen Floss 

(all colors and sizes) for Embroidery. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


Priceless Songs: * 
Next to their popular Franklin 
Square Library, the Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York, have done no better 
service for the people in many a day 
than the publication of the Franklin 
Square Song Collection. Here are 














Send for catalogue and copy of Modern 
Photography. 


Rochester OpticalCompany, 
12 S. Water St., Rochester, N. Y. 


PERSONAL BEAUTY 
B How to coqutys and retal - & 

ow to remove les, rink 
Freckies and Superteces Hatr ; 1 
Increase or Reduce Flesh ; to Color 
the Hair and Beautify the ‘complex- 
fon + Sook of interest to — 


MADAME LAUTian, 11 Wo nd st. NY Cus. 





collated the priceless songs of child- 
hood, youth, maturity, and old age, 
whose strains have woven themselves 
into the warp and woof of our com- 
mon life and become a very part of 
our better selves. Those unforgotten 
school songs, those grand old hymns 
of the church, those inspiring lays of 
the fireside and the playhouse, and 
the immortal folk-songs—all are here, 
and at sight of them, as one turns 
the leaves, they bring old memories 
thronging back.—Chicago Interior. 
Send to the Publishers for contents of the Several 





OBESITY S124% 


Secotes ae 
years’ Foreign rane ts es adapted to bia > | 
Tereut poe pb of undue tat D Dieting not im 

t breath a a spectally. Stout 


- ty Repeer For fall jeul. 
pg eit Herdan, 113 Bi 13 Ellison St. guinea ndareeny | 


Numbers, with Specimen Pages of favorite Songs 
for School and Home. Pamphlet sent without cost. 


| 


Are communicated to the mouth by 


SOZODONT 


which renders the Teeth pearly white, the Gums 


rosy, and the Breath sweet. By those who have 
used it, it is regarded as an indispensable ad- 
| junct of the toilet. It thoroughly removes tar- 
| tar from the teeth without injuring the enamel. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 
AND FANCY- GOODS DEALERS. 


aa 
Constable. hk e. 


WOOL DRESS FABRICS. 


Mixed Tweeds, Homespuns, Cheviots, 
Figured Oamel’s-Hair Serges, 
Silk-and-Wool and All-Wool Crepons, 
Crepe Oloths, Nun’s-Veilings, 
Oachemire d’Ecosse, 

Printed Laines, Challies. 
EMBROIDERED ROBES 


for Street and Evening Wear. 


Droadovary KR 19th ot. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Sketches in 
EW ENGLAND LIFE. 


Pratt Portraits, sketched in a New 
England suburb. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Contents: Aunt Betsy’s Photographs.—Harriet. 
—A Domestic Crisis.—Ben’s Wife.—A Yan- 
kee Quixote.—A New England Quack.—A 
New England Conscience.— The School- 
marm.—A Valentine.— Old Lady Pratt.— 
Mary Anne.—Well Matched.— Uncle Bobby. 
A series of picturesque stories, the charm and 

the truthfulness of whose character-studies will 

be recognized by all who are familiar with New 

England life. 











*,* Will send on application, ‘‘ Notes on New 
Books,” a quarterly bulletin, and the prospectus 
of the ‘‘ Story of the Nations” (33 volumes 
ready), the ‘‘ Heroes of the Nations” (6 vol- 


umes ready), and the ‘‘ Knickerbocker Nug- 
gets” (34 issues ready). 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 & 29 West 23d St., New York. 








The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


For the enre of Cancer in all its forms, without the 





use of the knife. Book with complete ‘nformation 
mailed free. Dr. W. E. Baown & Son, N. Adamse,Masea 





VOLUME XXYV., NO. 20. 





cleanses the teethana yx the breath. 
Absolu’ b 6 ee harmless. up in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. Price, 25c. 


AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
4 Convenient for Tourists. . 
Sold by all Dealers or apiies on stain T of my. 





Address Dr. I. W. LYON. 





LANGDON & BATCHELLER’S 


Genuine Thomson’s 





Glove-Fitting. 


A Perfect-Fitting Corset. 


**I would rather fit a dress over a GLOVE- 
FITTING Corset than any other,” said the 
dressmaker-in-chief of one of our largest dry 
goods establishments. So would all good dress- 
makers.; They are very often blamed for a poor 
fit, when the trouble is that the customer does 
not wear the proper corsets to insure a good one. 

GLOVE-FITTING Corsets not only pro- 
duce this result, but comfort and grace as well. 
These goods are justly renowned all over the 
world, and can be seen and purchased at all 
leading dry-goods establishments. 


Money refunded if not satisfactory. 

WE WARRANT 
“GLOVE-FITTING CORSETS.” 
LANGDON, BATCHELLER & CO., Manufacturers, 
New York and Chicago. 








THENSAT M URL Bh pT At? 


My doctor says it 
pve 2 and iss auaed laxative. This drink ey 7 from 
herbs, and is prepared for use as ensily as tes. Is is 


LANE’S MEDIGINE 


wot ainsi your nd 1.00 i 
rato by tng oa Loose “* 


Sa it es the bewels each day. In 
ie to Ithy, this eo peomear on Harper's Basar, 
ORATOR F. WOODWARD, Le Hor, N'Y 





KALODERMA 


(NoT A COSMETIC.) 
Whitens the skin. Its hygienic properties 
and natural action nourish the tissues, 
restoring the peach bloom of health. Its 
use removes roughness, redness and 
wrinkles, and cures chapped face and 
hands. No poisonous ingredients to irri- 
tate sensitive skins. 

Obtainable everywhere. In collapsible 
tubes, 50 cents. Trial sample free on 
application by letter. 

THE DUMAI CO., 49 Liberty St.,NewYork. 
















Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 





De Miel’s Health Bisenit invigorates brain, nerves, 
and muscles—described in‘‘Harper’s Magazine’ for May. 





























MAY 14, 1892. 


Zou are 


a lady, 


Gentle Reader, are 
you not? If so, we 
have something par- 
ticularly interesting to 
ask you. 

Have you seen the 
latest invention in 
hygienic underwear, 
known as 


SouTHALt’s 


Sanitary Towers? 

In an advertisement 
we cannot possibly 
say more than that 
these special articles 
of ladies’ undercloth- 
ing entirely supersede 
the old-fashioned dia- 
per. They are manu- 
factured by a patent 
process by which they 
can be sold at less 
than cost of laundry. 
They are of downy 
softness, most com- 
fortable, cleanly and 
convenient. A pack- 
age containing one 
dozen, assorted in the 
three sizes in which 
they are made, to- 
gether with medical 
and press opinions, 
will be mailed on re- 
ceipt of one dollar. 
Address: 


LADY MANAGER, 
4 WOOSTER ST., N. Y- 
N. B.—SOUTHALL’S 
SANITARY TOWELS 
are kept in the “Corset, 
Ladies’ Underwear, or No- 
tion” Departments in many 
of the leading retail stores in 
America. They will be kept 
in every store, if you and 
your friends will ask for 
them. — If not in stock when 
you ask for them, they can 
be obtained for you. Men- 
tion the matter to the lady 
in charge of the Depart- 
ment, and if necessary show 

her this advertisement. 


Ladies, 


don’t leave 
your homes 


without studying the above advertisement. No 
Lady’s ontfit for travelling, by land or sea, can be 
complete withont a snfficient supply of SOUTH- 
ALL'S SANITARY TOWELS. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Pears’ 
_ Soap 


It is a wonderful soap that takes 
hold quick and does no harm. 

No harm! It leaves the skin soft 
like a baby’s; no alkali in it, nothing 
but soap. 

The harm is done by alkali. Still 
more harm is done by not washing. 
So, bad soap is better than none. 

What is bad soap?  Imperfectly 
made ; the fat and alkali not well bal- 
anced or not well combined. 

What is good soap? Pears’. All 
sorts of stores sell it, especially drug- 
gists’; all sorts of people use it, espe- 
cially those that know what’s what. 


BEST&CO 











A Few 
Good Things 


For the Baby. 


Is the title of a little book we have 
prepared for our customers, containing 
illustrations of a few articles of Babies’ 
wear we are selling at very attractive 
prices. 

Fine nainsook slips at cts. Short dresses 


© and %cte—Hand made slips, at $2.75. Creep 
ing aprons, wrappers, caps, etc. 


Sent to any address on application. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y, 














SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. | 


cific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying ‘aisfiz- 
urements from face and 
body, without injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous 
electricity nor any of the ad- 
vertised poisonous staffs can 
accomplish. Address Mme. Jo1ian, 43 E.20th St., N.Y 


CLARKSON’S Colored Studies. Chrys- 
anthemums — Winter — Moonlight — Roses. 
. Size of each 7 x 10 inches. Price roc. each. 
Special Offer: We will send you these 
| da 4 Colored Studies, also a sample copy of 
Incatts’ Home anp Art Macazine, all 
for 8 two-cent stamps (16 cts.). Address 
J. F. Ingalls, Lynn, Mass. Box H. 





RIDLEYS’ 


Grand Street, N. Y. 


Ladies’ Shoes 
and Oxford Ties. 


Special lot Ladies’ Low-cut Shoes, in- 
cluding Dongola leather, with tips and 
plain toes; brown Suéde, with patent- 
leather fronts, sizes 24 to 7, 98c. pair; 
worth $2.00. 

Ladies’ fine Soft Dongola leather Ox- 
ford Ties, patent-leather pointed toe- 
caps; also common-sense shape, $1.39 
pair; worth $2.25. 

Large assorted lot Ladies’ Button 
Boots, including French kid, Dongola, 
and straight goat leather, hand-sewed 
welts and hand-sewed turn boots, sizes 
24 to 7, widths AA to E, $2.24 pair; 
worth $5.00. 


MEN’S SHOES, 


Half usual prices, sizes 6 to Ii. 

Fine Calf-skin, in button, lace, and 
congress, $2.98; worth $6.00. 

Fine Calf-skin Shoes, lace and elastic 
sides, $2.39; worth $5.00. 

Extra quality Calf-skin Shoes, double 
soles, lace, and congress, excellent wear- 
ing, $1.98; worth $4.00. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 
Promptly filled. 


oo oe 











Mme. Julian’s Spe- | 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


| 309, 311, 3114-321 Grand St., N.Y, 
| 


SILKS 
| and SILK Goods 
Catalogue Free. 


| The finest and most complete catalogue 
of Silks and Silk Goods in the world is 
that published by the large exclusive 
Silk House of Chas. A. Stevens & Bros. 
Chicago. It now takes an edition of 
many hundred thousand copies to sup- 
| ply the demand for this very desirable 
book. The Spring edition con- 
tains over 200 illustrations with com- 
plete descriptive price list of all kinds 
of Dress Silks, Silk Waists, Silk 
Skirts, Silk Laces, Silk Parasols, Silk 
Veilings, Silk Ribbons, Silk gauze Fans, 





| 








Silk Handkerchiefs, Silk Hosiery, etc., | 


at our well known lowest prices, 
Write to-day for catalogue. 
CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS. 
111 State St. Cuicaco, IL. 





the m’fr for Illust’d 
€.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’! Music H: 














GENTS WANTED—The work is easy, pleasant, 
and adapted to both young and old of either sex. 
| GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine. 
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This is the Clasp, wherever found, 
That holds the Roll on which is wound 
The Braid that is known the world around, 


aivug 
8.3400 
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most dainty dress for street or house. 








PRIESTLEY’S BLACK SILK-AND-WOOL CARMELITE 


is a light, sheer, crisp dress material, with a soft silky Instre. It combines well with lace, and makes a 


Every yard is guaranteed to be perfectly satisfactory to the wearer. 
The Priestley Dress Goods are all stamped every five yards, on the under side of the selvedge, with 
the manufacturers’ name (B. Priestley & Co.). Unless so stamped they are not genuine, 
They are for sale by the principal dealers thronzhont the United States, and in New York City by 
Stern Bros., Lord & Taylor, B. Altman & Co., Le Boutillier Bros., of 14th St., E. J. Denning & Co., and others. 





Registered Trademark. 


HOUSEKEEPING LINENS. 


Whatever is newest and most desirable 
in these goods, from the finest production 
of the hand-loom down to the every-day- 
use substantial products of the power- 
loom, in Table Linen, Bed Linen, Towels, 
Towellings, &c.. may be found in our 
assortment. 

Wedding Outfits csrefully prepared. 
Estimates furnished if desired. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
THE LINEN STORE, 


64 West 23d Street, New York. 
Established 40 years. Oatalogue on request. 


DON'T WEARSTIFF 
FERRIS’ 
GOOD 

SENSE 


Corset Waists 


are now made in various 







SHORT 
MEDIUM, and 
LONG WAIST for 


Crieago, Wholesale 
Send for elroulae 





FERRIS BROS. 341 Broadway, New Yo 
_ For Sale by ALL LEADING ETAILERS: — 


BARGARREN ART CLOTH, 


72 in., White and Cream ; 5% in., Bine, Gold, Tan, Olive. 
BARGARREN ART THREAD. 
REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. 


Samples sent on application. 


J.R. LEESON & CO,, Sole Importers, 
295 Church St., N. ¥. Boston. 


MRS. SARAH J. SOHAOK’S 
DRESS- REFORM 
Abdominal and Hose Supporter. 


Corpulent figures reduced and made shapely 
in from three to six.months. By wearing this 
Supporter women need no longer suffer from 
weakness of their sex. For circulars and in- 
formation enclose two-cent stamp. Agents 
wauted. rese 

EARL MANUFACTURING CO., 

Room 12, 231 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


c H PPING and business of all kinds 
Ss 0 _ in New —_ by yan Ad 
experience, good without charge. Circular 
colvenean 188 A BOND, 886 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 
ADIRS’ shopping carefully attended to, without 

4 extra commission, by an expert bayer. Address 











Mrs. J. G. HILLIS, 872 Corumsus Ave, New York. 
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BREAKFAST 


SS x 


Sa 
ow 
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AMENITIES 


“Wey, WILLIAM, WHAT ON EARTH HAVE YOU BEEN DOING—SHAVING 7" 

“OH NO: OF COURSE NOT. | GOT THESE CUTS BLOWING S04P-BUBBLES.” 

“WELL, I'D ADVISE YOU NOT TO LET YOUR MOTHER SEE YOU IN THAT CONDITION,” 
“OU, SHE HAS SEEN ME—THOVGUT | WAS YOU AT FIRST.” 


A CHARMING TRIBUTE 


“ Para,” said a little girl who had been getting a 
great many satisfactory alewers 'o a great many ques 
tions, “ what's the use of our having a dictionary in 


hearse wil you are here? 
> 
CELIA AND CUPID 


Celia caught young Love one day— 


~ ‘ he fellow's bow; 

All his arrows hid away; 
Left him fall of woe 

Thon she dried poor Capid’s tears; 
And when this was done, 


I him modern cavaliers 
Used the Gatlhng-gun— 


Gun that shoots a thousand shots 
Ww e the bow. shoots two; 

Strikes a thousand fatal, @pots 

With an aim half trgté 


** Bow and arrow,” Celia said, 
“Long are ont of atyle. 

Danny, use the gun instead "— 
Maiden full of guile! 

Cupid must have minded then, 
For in two short years 

Lovely Celia’s had quite ten 
Dozen cavaliers 


— 
Mus. Noowrp. “And you may send up a roast of 
beef, and remember, butcher, have it rare. That's 
the only way my hushand can eat it.’ 
EE 


“The number of impecunious earls in the world,” 
said Hicks, * is proof to me that the early bird doesn’t 
Catch ihe worm these days.” 


SHE WAS MERELY THINKING. 


“ May I cherish a hope, Ella dear, that you will by . 


come my wife, the partner of my joys and sorrows, ny 
constant companion through this vale of tears?” 

Miss Spudkins did not answer. Her fair head was 
slightly bent. The color came and went on her dainty 
cheeks. Her hands were clasped and lay upon her lap. 

Mr Snodgrass seized one of them passionately and 
kiseed it. Then he spoke again: “This avowal of 
love cannot come to you as a surprise, Ella. My devo- 
tion to you knows no bounds. It has a fathomless 
depth and an anmeasurable height. Do you not re- 
turn it in @ome measure 7 

Still Miss Spadkine spoke not. Her eyes seemed to 
be studying the pattern of the carpet. 

“Will you not bat speak the word which shall be- 
troth our sonls for all time and for all eternity? I 
feel, my precious one, as though we were predestined 
for each other, and that our love will last while cease- 
less ages roll. Tell me you love me, darling.” 

She did not tell him, and Mr. Snodgrass resumed ; 

** We have known each other since we were children 
Ella dear. This is no sudden fancy of mine. - 14 
you when you were learning to talk, and my dove 
deepened and strengthened as you gradually acquired 
that accomplishment. Now my affection is one that 
has gathered strength through the years until it will 
not be denied. It will not take no for an answer. 
Ella, love, why don’t you reply? Speak-the word 
which will make me the happiest of mortals.” 

Yet there was no answer from the fair young girl 
at whose feet was thus laid the heart of a brave young 
man; and Mr. Snodgrass once more addressed her: 

“I know that ellence gives consent, but I'd rather 
hear from your lips the little yes to my pleas Why 
do you not answer me?” 

“I was i Thomas,” Ella replied at last, and 
there was ineffable tenderness in her tones. “Of 
course I love you. I think you were reasonably sure 
of that dear; but I was thinking—” And again the 
far-away look came in her eyes. 

“Thinking of what, dear?” 

“1 was thinking whether I would better have my vis- 
iting-cards engraved ‘ Mrs. E. Spudkins-Snodgrass ’ or 
‘Mrs, Thomas Jefferson Snodgrass.’ Which is the more 
stylish, dear?” Wituas Heney Srvivee 





1h me Oe. Parte 8 


PRACTICALITY IN ART. 


BORKER. “1 THINK, ON THE WHOLE, I WON'T TAKE THE PICTURE. 
STATUES RATHER THAN IN PICTURES, BECAUSE YOU CAN SEE MORE THAN ONE SIDE OF A STATUE, AND GET 


YOUR MONEY'S WORTH BETTER.” 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 


] PREFER SPENDING MY MONEY IN 


REVERSED. 
“The East is as .ae 


move our hats.” 
_—s— 


“ Are you sure Par- 
ker married Mra. P. 
for love?” 
“Certainly. Do you 
suppose a man who 
not only lets his wife 
bay his neckt but 
actually wears » 
doesn’t love her pas- 
sionately ?” 
> 


“That baby knows 
he has eweet little 
hands,” said Tom. 

“Why do you think 
so, Tom?” asked his 
mot 

“He is all the time 
sucking his fingers,” 
returved Tom. 

a 

“Now, Jack, take 
this medicine ; it tastes 
@ little pasty, but that 
can't be helped.” 

“ Five cents ll make 
me’ forget it quicker,” 
said Jack. 
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Mas. Sioovrr. “I am 
completely disgusted 
with the habit our #o- 
ciety ladies are gettin 
into of conversing in French. There should be a duty 
on all foreign languages coming into the country.” 

K Vexity Rep. “Oh, that is unnecessary, I aseure 
you. ~Their Frencly is not a foreign article. It is 
most decidedly a home product.” 

ee 


Mas. B. “ Dear me! what lovely closets this flat has!” 
Aernrt. “‘ Madame, those are not the closeta. They 
are the bedrooms.” 


a. 


f «he P 
iy 
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THE QUEEN SWEPT MAJESTICALLY DOWN FROM THE THRONE. 


CANDOR. 
wack. “So you prefer me to Dr. Bill 7” 
ne. Muttiean. “* Och, indade, docther, dear, yee 
a dale better than the other ould ‘umbug.” 
——. 
“George dear, dén’t you think it’s rather extrava 
gant of you to eat butter with that delicious jam 7” 
“ No, love; econonrical. Same piece of bread doe 
for both.” 


SHOPPING BY PROXY 


“I'M GOING DOWN TOWN TO SHOP A LITTLE. Is THERE ANYTHING IT CAN DO FOR You?" 
“Yes. Look IN MY BUREAU DRAWER AND YOULL FIND MY PURSE. TAKE TEN DOLLARS 


AND SPEND IT FOR ME.” 
“WHAT SHALL I BUY?” 
“OR, ANYTHING.” 


DIFFICULT. 


An aged Baptist elder, who was noted 
for lis intellectual vigor, was conversing 
one evening with a number of the breth- 
ren when the subject of old age was 
touched upon. One of bis frie ven- 
tured to ask if he found that his in- 
creasing years had in any way impai 
hie memory. 

The peed old man ndered for a 
while, and then replied, “ Well, I can- 
not at the present moment remember 
anything that I have ever forgotten.” 





Losp Noopuxsy. “I came heah to 
study your a vail Miss 
Hicory, and I must confess I'm verwy 
much disappointed.” . 
Miss Hrooey. “ Naturally. We are 
hardly old enough to have manors, and 
our tariff is not calculated to please fur- 


eigners.” je ee ee 





Tracuee. “ Johnny, take the sentence 

‘He went home.’ Is‘ went’ a verb ora 
4 Ronn?” 

Jounny. “A verb.” 

Tesounn. “ Next!" 

Wuue. “A noun.” 

Teaonen. “Johnny is right. Willie, 
you may remain after school and say 
your lesson over again.” 


+. 


There is a justice in the wilds of Mon- 
tana who surpasses them all in the man- 
ner of performing matrimonial services 
with neat and despatch. This is his 
formala: “ Have'er?” “Yea.” “ Have 
‘im ?” “Yes.” “ Married—two dollars.” 








Scene, auditorium of a theatre. Spec- 
tator, intensely interested in the action 
of the drama, leans too far over the hal- 
cony rail and suddenly loses bis bal- 
ance, falling into the orchestra, 

Exorren Leptvipvar Cyvepe to ee 

. “Are you mach 
injared ?” 

Usrourun ate (with considerable show 
Aare. “Much injured! I should 
think Tam! I have lost the best seat in 
the very middle of the front row.” 


WORSE THAN A NEGATIVE. 
When little Chawles, in accents weak, 
Proposed to stout Mise Whopper, 
She kissed the dear boy on the cheek, 
And said, “Go ask your popper.” 
ampere 
Mamma (reprimanding three-year-old son, who ia 
flagrantly disregarding table etiquette). “ If we were at 
another's tabie I should be so ashamed of you I would 
not know where to hide my head.” 
Youxe Diogenes (not at all abashed). “ You could 
put it under the table.” 
cmmnagliieangate 
**We went bang into the iceberg and slid off to one 
side. The ship fairly shivered.” 
“That was natural. I think I'd shiver, so close to 
an iceberg.” a 
Tracure. “ Now can you tell me how many Muses 
there are?” 
Geenuaw Bor. “ Nein, Fraulein.” 
Teaonen. “ That's right.” 
cali ipatieenae 
CARLYLE SMITH'S HOUSEHOLD AND 
NURSERY PATENTS. 





ALCOHOL RATTLE. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


THE FORTUNE-TELLER. 
See illustration on double page. 


) F.. summer a gay group of youn 
people were sitting on ras veranda 0’ 
a country house, discussing topics which 
ranged over centuries, until finall they. re 
came involved in a maze of rs rae 
tion as old as the Sphinx. 
posed fortune-telling, and one who fhe bed boca — 
dipping into that bewitching 
wonderful things in the palms ceuk oon were 
laid before her. Marvellous is the palm of 
the most ordinary hand. The fingers are 
named respectively of Jupiter, of Saturn, of 
Apollo, of Mercury, and each finger, whether 
pointed or square or spatulate, is an index 
to certain characteristics, while the telltale 
lines that are engraven on the hand reveal, as 
the marks on the map, the several hidden 
traits which people do not always recognize 
as inherent in themselves. Palmistry as a 
social diversion is immensely fascinating, ond 
belief in its scientific value is wholly se 
rate from enjoyment of the pleasantry which 
its practice insures. 

ut the fortune-teller in our superb ome 
takes her art in earnest, and has an all 
the cat which keeps her company, faithful 
and secret-lovitig as the sorcerer herself, In 
every age the cat has been identified with the 
witch, poor creature, and they who have been 
at to the black-art have consoled their 
oneliness by this kindred companionship. 
In many an evil stress of fortune, when love 
is a to suffer wreck, when friends are 
false en the good ship tarries long at sea, 
and the money that ought to come goes to 
the distant heir, the superstitious have sought 
the fortune-teller’s door, if haply they may 
lift by a hair’s-breadth the ‘sales curtain 
that hides the unknown future. 

That curtain is not for mortal hands to 
thrust aside, for mortal ken to penetrate. 
Nevertheless, the shrewd and not unkindly 
wit of the witch may secure a semblance of 
insight, which will be as cold water to the 
thirsty soul. 

As a composition, few of the Bazar read- 
ers will desire anything finer than this rich 
engraving. 


MIRRORS OF OLDEN TIME, 


']\HOSE worn at the girdle had no shielding 
cover, but a short handle was added for 
convenience’ sake. 

Early in the seventh century Queen Ethel- 
berga received a gift from Rome most grat- 
ifying to the royal heart—a silver mirror. 
The highest art then known was laid under 
tribute to form for it a fitting case. 





nd 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


In the Kitchen 


as an aid to good cooking, Armour’s 
Extract of Beef finds its largest field, 
It is a great thing for invalids but 
you should not limit its use to the 
sick room. Our little Cook Book 
explains many ways of using 
Armour’s Extract. We mail it free. 
Armour & Company 


Chicago 


Haviland China 
at First Hands. 

















French China Toilet Ware is always pure, clean, and 
sweet, and gives the best satisfaction in long use. 


FRANK HAVILAND, 


218 Fifth Ave., cor. 26th St., New York. 
Down-town Store, 14 BARCLAY ST. 


-GRANULA 


A most nutritious and digestible Pook, Bae 4 
adapted to the pentn of atone and child: 


: ‘GRANOLA % CO., Dansville, N. ¥. 











HARPER'S BAZAR. 


TO HAVE PURE FOOD. 


HERE is no article of food Spe 
use more wickedly adulte 
the lower es of baking powder. 

These baking powders contain either lime, 
which, introduced into the system in too 
free quantities, causes serious disorders of 
the shinee alum, a corrosive poison, or 
— Fm hates and sulphates, which are 

ned by ph physicians as deleterious in 
brs “effect w taken under certain phys- 


ical conditions. 
There are some baking powders, also, sold 
their manufacturers u false pretences. 
They claim to publish all the ingredients of 


their powders upon the labels of the pack- 

ages, whereas the official analyses show the 
presence in the powder of both lime and 
sulphuric acid, neither of which is shown 
by the label. 

For raising bread, biscuit, or other food 
only the very best and purest baking powder 
should be employed. 

The absolute purity of the Royal Baking 
Powder makes it pre-eminently the most use- 
ful and wholesome leavening agent known. 
Containing no lime, alum, phosphate, or 
other impurity, it leaves no alkaline or acid 
residuum in the food, and its use insures 
pure, light, and sweet bread, biscuit, and 
cake, that are perfectly digestible and whole- 
some, whether hot or cold, fresh or stale. Its 
leavening power has been determined the 
highest whenever tested by official authority, 
and all chemists and writers on food hy- 
giene commend it for its sterling qualities. 





THIS LOT COST 
60 Cenrs. 





RGER QUANTITY, 
ETTER QUALITY, 
On cy 25 Cents: 


Gold Dust 


IS POWDERED SOAP AT BAR SOAP PRICES. 


No Sane 
Woman 


would pay 12 cents a pound for Pow- 
dered Soap when she could buy it in 
bars for 6 cents, though every woman 
knows that Powdered soap is handier 
and better than soap in bars or cakes. 
But when a woman can buy Powdered 
soap for the SAME PRICE as bar soap, 
of course she takes the Powdered soap 
for it does % her work and the other 
% is no work at all. 


WASHING 
POWDER 


It is sold by every 


enterprising grocer in wholesale packages (4 lbs.) for 25 CENTS. 
N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTI ORLEANS, 


NEW 
PORTLAND, ME.. PORTLAND, ORE. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
 ITtSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 





Dandruff and 


Falling Hair. 


To Allay Itching, Remove Dandruff and Prevent Baldness, Shampoo with 


Packer’s Tar Soap. 


Pe Luxury for Shampooing.’’— Medical Standard, Chicago. 
** Excellent in Seborrheea of the Scalp, Dandruff, itch Itching and Chafing. 


It Soothes while it Cleanses.’’— edical and Surg. Reporter, Phila. 





KODAKS. 


*egular 
Junior 
Foldin 
Daylight 
Ordinary 


Styles and sizes for the 


+ season of 1892. 


$6.00 to $65.00. 


Latest improvements, registers for exposures, glass plate attachments, Day- 


light loading, &c., &c. 
THE 


Send for catalogue. 


EASTMAN COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





NOW BREADY-—THE JUNE PART OF THE 


YOUNG 


LADIES’ JOURNAL, 


ba ond = oe = etice ape Wamsities, o onuiins the latest a 





best hi 


=) stories of absorbin eal meres | the =" 





‘of a new and original serial story, entitled 


chapters 
o BEE'S STEP MoTsHErR;’’ 
Besides New Music, Embroidery Desi 
for niin * published. Price, 30 
Christmas number, 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


8, etc. 
Je — 


The most complete magazine 
see 84. —~ including 








=—~ 





All complete in the JUNE NUMBER of the 
FAMILY LIBRARY MONTHLY. 
Of all Newsdealers and THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS 
83 & 85 Duane Street, one door East of 


\4 NEW NOVELS For 15 CENTs. 


COMPANY, NEW YORK, 
Broadway. 


Subscriptions Received for any Periodical , Foreign or Domestic. 





Silk 





forced tip” 


“As if made by fairy hands” are 
the Kayser Patent Finger Tipped 


Gloves—for while the “ Rein- 
is invisible to the eye, 


(> yet there is no wear out to them. 





Every pair guaranteed. The “tips” 
outwear the gloves. + + * 


If you cannot get this glove from your dealer, notify the manufacturer, Junius Kayser, 


New York, and he will see that you get them. 











alogue, address Rev. EN. 





30 wits Rood Magic Scale Co., 





ede 


Sir Heyxnr Tuomrsox, the 
most noted physician of Eng- 
land, says that more than half 
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Children Cry for Fi Pitcher’s Castorla. 
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nN Small ; ’ 
Quantity of 


Liebig Company’s! 8 
Extract of Beef? 


Added to any Soup, 
Sauce, or Gravy gives 
Strength and Fine Flavor. 


; Invaluable in Improved and Economic Cookery. 
» Makes cheapest, purest, aud best Beef Tea. 




















Credenda Bicycles, $90 


A high grade machine ata 


AW? AAD) A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


AAS Ait MEW YORK. CHICAGO. PHIL'A. 


Catalogue Free. 


BICYCLES | 


ON. EASY-PAY™MENT PLAN. 

All leading standard makes. Old wheels taken in 
exchange. atalogue, list of second-hand wheeis, 
and easy terms of paymeut mailed free. Cushion and 
poate tires applied to old wheels at moderate 

cost. 0 bund 1891 red-cushion tire, Gents’ and 
Ladies’ Credendas, #90, reduced to $60. Address 
PEOK & SNYDER, 126 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


LAWN-TENNIS 


Catalogue 
and Rules 
of the Game Free. 
Special Discount to Clubs. 
PECK & PECK & SNYDER, 126 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


TH THE Hil HUM ia A N (or HAT 


HE EH Off, Torna or N he Abt ° 
=“ Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. 8. 
A. P. Lone & Co., eis Arch 8t., Philada., Pa. 
“ Every one should read this little book.” —4 thenaewm. 


Watches For Sale. 


one Gent's fine, Full-jewelled Gold-filled 
whe new ; cost $23.00; will sell for $15.00 
cash. Sent to any address C.0.D. for examination. 
Cuas. A. Keene, 1801 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


EAP oe 


beard. Successful when all 7 
Qh Bold only by F. Bway, 5.T. Wee he ben of pen REE 
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THE PATHOS OF LAUGHTER. 


‘A.\UERE are a few worn-out traditions in 
| this world of ours which it is about time 
the world discarded 
shallow mind, and a demure one always cov 
ers depth of thought and feeling 
There never was a greater mistake. A 
quiet demeanor may be quiet because no 
thing rages underneath to disturb its smooth 


serenity And an unconcerned bearing is of- 
ten a cloak to conceal real passion and ear 
nestness. Sometimes “ out of the abundance 
of the heart the mouth speaketh ”—not 


There are people—perhaps not many, but 
there are to whom it is actually pain- 
ful to reveal their inward enthusiasms. This 
may be owing to disposition or to education, 
perhaps to both. And to such tho assump- 
tion of an indifferent or a lively manner may 
offer the best protection to their real self. 
And in their dread at having this real self 
discovered they will often turn the disguise 
into a caricature, exaggerating the laughter, 
and making the foolish speeches more reck 
less, doing violence in every way to the emo 
tions they are striving to cover 

There are such natures. Sometimes they 
go through life without unmasking. Some 
times, ‘‘ shut in,” they find their only growth 
toward the light which comes from above. 
Somet they reveal themselves to one or 
two souls, and are content with that much of 
sympathy and appreciation. To the world 
they show ever the same smiling front, and 
perhaps go down to the grave misunderstood 
vy their ne rest friends 


some 


And it sometimes comes to men or women 
who possess natures like this—is such a na- 
ture —it sometimes 
happens that while their hearts are torn with 
anguish and their souls are passing through 
fire that then their laughter becomes the 
lightest and their words the wittiest. No 
one perceives the tears under such laughter. 
Yet, perhaps, they are contented. And none 


a blessing or a curse? 


can say such natures are impossible. Some 
people have them 
FINEST CUBAN WOOD. 


“fI\HE stairs of the Great Exhibition at 

London in 1851 were constructed of 
sabicu wood, the growth of a large legumi- 
nous tree found alone in Cuba. The wood 
has a rich mahogany-color, and is so heavy, 
hard, and durable that ship-builders give it 
preference over all other woods, and for 
this very reason was it chosen for the stair- 
way that must daily accommodate thousands 
of sight-seeing pilgrims and strangers who 
came from all parts of the world to enjoy 
the splendors there gathered Notwith 
standing the enormous traffic passing over 
the stairs, examination of them at the close 
of the grand pageant found the Cuban wood 
but slightly affected by the tremendous pres- 
sure endured.” 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Beautify your homes. 
For all decorative pur, 
the a 


Star Enamel. 


Chairs, tables, baskets, 
frames, flower-pots, vases, 
etc., painted with this 
enamel! have a porcelain 
surface, are as glossy 
and washable as ma)jolica. 
Used throughout Europe 
by the nobility generally. 
‘The Star Ename! is put up 
in tin cans as shown In cut, 
and is sold for 3 cents per 
can. any color. 

Card showing & different 
colors sent free by mail on 
application. 





This cut i» size of can. 


JAPANESE GOLD PAINT 


ready mixed, 
durable Gold F 
per bottle, 25c., put up ina polished wooden box. 
Say storek eeper for It, and If he does not keep it, enclose 

and we will express, charges prepaid, one can of 
white Euamel, or any other color, and one box of Jap- 
anese Gold Paint, or, if you prefer, two cans of Star 
Enamel or two boxes of Japanese Gold Paint. 

se goods are not matiable, and, owing to high charges, 

Wwe cannot prepay ¢rpreseage on leas than two packages. 


GERSTENDORFER BROS. 
27 Bareiay St., New York (ity. 67 Lake St., Chicago, Ills, 


uaranteed to be the most brilllant and 


An Alabaster Jar of Tissuc-Bullder. 


The beauty of the Ancient 
Romans was largely due to their 
anointings. Dr. O. P. Brown's 
_ Celebrated Tiseue-Builder,made 
* from an old Roman of! formula, 
- hae a wonderfal effect on the 
> 7 ekin, acting ae atonic. It feeds 
~ the tisenes, fills op wrinkles, 
plamps the fyure, beautifies the 
complexion and hands Drug- 
iste or mall, $1.00. Send for 
avdy's paper illustrating Wom- 
an’ Life. J. G. Brown, 4 






A Hair Dressing and Tonic. 
A superior preparation for preventing 
the hair from falling ont, restoring the 
natural color, and preventing its turning 
gray. Be sure and get only the genuine. 
Sold by all prominent druggists, or direct 
expresenge prepaid for $1. Prepared by 
R B. RHODE, Manafacturing Chemist, 
504 North Clark St., Chicago, Ii!.,U.S.A. 

Rhode's Tooth Paste by mail for S0c 


MAKES| 
HAIR | 
GROW. 


‘Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 















Bold by druggists or sent by mail. 
Sc. BE. 7. Haseltine, Warren, Pa. 


One of them is that a | 
merry careless manner can only belong to a 


nt, decerates anything and overytiee, | 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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Did you ever wash cut glass? It is full of narrow grooves and deep 
furrows. They are clear, brilliant and rainbow-hued. Use ordinary 
soap and at once the glass becomes dull and cloudy. The resin in the 
soap leaves a thin, semi-transparent tarnish on the surface. 
Now wash with Ivory Soap (which contains no resin) using a soft 
brush and tepid water. You will be amazed at the result. The brilliancy 
of the glass seems intensified. The prismatic colors are now almost 


dazzling. Ivory Soap makes all this difference. 


Corvricut 1890, sy THe Procter & Gamace Co, 


ASK YOUR CROCER FOR 


CHOCOLAT 
MENIER 


Annual Sales Exceed 33 MILLION Lbs. 
Write for Samples. Sent Free. Menier, Union 8a.,.N. Y. 
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MADAME RUPPERT SAYS: 


“ANY WOMAN CAN HAVE 
A PERFECT COMPLEXION.” 





What Ma dame R says, must be so, if e ience and skill are 
worth anything. Pally ONE AND ONE-HALF MILLION LADIES 
in the United States owe their perfect complexions to the use of 





MADAME A. RUPPERT’S 
FACE BLEACH. 


Its most wonderful effect is known in almost every household. 
Thousands who had diseases and discolorations of the skin (includ- 
ing moths, freckles, sallowness, excessive redness, pimples, black- 
heads, etc.), have had their hearts gladdened by its use. 


IT IS ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS. > 
If it were not, would prominent cians recommend it in cases 
skin disease? It does not drive ‘+= in ; but draws them out 
which is the only safe and sure way. Itis not a cosmetic, as it does 
not show on the face after a tion; butis a perfect cleanser of 
complexion. It does not give a “ wash out” appearance, but on the 
contrary restores the color. 


ITS PRICE IS REASONABLE 


when its great merit is considered ; think of it, one bottle, which costs but $2, is sometimes sufficient to cure 
uite a bad case ; or three bottles, usually required, $5 In order that patrons may derive the benefit of the 
iscount on three bottles, a coupon is given with the first bottle, entitling the purchaser to the two remaining 


bottles for $3. 
Any of the preparations can be sent securely packed in a plain wra , to those living ata distance. 
, or it will be sent 


Mme. Ru t's book, “ How to Be Beautiful,” is given free to 
yo hey & send 6 cents in pestegs mps. All 
on label. Beware of Imitations. 


~ who are not yet prepared to buy the FACE CH, if 
Adress MME. A. RUPPERT, 6 East 14 Street, New York. 


dame A. Ruppert's preparations have ber and 
Responsible business women can secure the agency tor Madame Ru '* preparations in towns 
and Cities represented. Correspondence cordially > 





where not already 
7/ BARRYS TRICOPHEROUS 


a Ane : 
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ELOUTINE 


eee —— ya 0,r.delePaix,? 
— Rove Gentine but thote bearing the word « FRANCE» and the signature CH. FA) 








Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 





SUPPLEMENT. 


265 sold nas 
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A NEW BOOK OF HOUSE DESIGNS. 
Second Edition Published Feb. 15, 1892. 116 Pages, 8x11. 


Artistic Dwellings. 


Views, Foor Plans, and Estimates of Cost. 
56 designs 7 age | 








Frank P. Allen, Architect, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


PALMER’S PATENT HAMMOCKS 


_ MADE IN OVER 


BO 
VARIETIES. 





Catalogues furnished the Trade only. 
&@”~ Beware of imitations or infringements. 2g 


|, £. PALMER, - - Manufacturer, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROU 


+. 
Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 
The Cure without 


Frrensit 


leading society 








TIENTS TREATED BY MAIL. CONFIDENTIAL, 
No Starving. Send 6 cents in for particulars to 
OR O.W. F. SAYDER, m'VICKER'S CHICAGO, (LL 


B Prof. 1. HUBERT’S 


ALVINA CREAM 


OLEDO, OHio. 
FAT PEOPLE You can reduce your weight 10 
ato 5 = fn a Anh wd 
Home Treatment. Vy: i", te imoniale, Free. 
 B. CLARKE, M.D., Drawer 133, Chicago, Ill. 


PEOPLE! WEIGHT REDUCED 
WITHOUT STARVATION DIET. 
stamps. 















Treatise and Instruction for 4 
£.K.LYNTON. 19 Park Place, New York. 











